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ABSTRACT 
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structures committee, and statements for and ag 
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PREFA CE 

During the late 1960's governance emerged as a 
major issue on many American campuses. At Syracuse 
it arose over who should decide the place of reserve 
officer training (ROTC) at the University. Demon- 
strations in the spring of I970 led to a "tov/n 
meeting" and a subsequent University Senate resolu- 
tion to establish an Assembly on University Governance. 
Its charge v/as to study and make recommendations 
regarding the entire decision-making structure of 
the University. 

The Assembly was convened in the fall of I970 in 
accordance with specifications drawn up by a prepar- 
atory commission appointed oy the Senate. The Assem- 
bly consisted of 351 delegates: students, faculty 
members, administrators, staff members, parents, alumni^ 
and trustees. It had an elaborate system of 
committees: Steering, Credentials, Resolutions, Goals, 
Structures, Academic Planning, Non-academic Planning, 
Fiscal Resources, Community Relations, Final Draft, 
and Final Report. 

The Assembly deliberated for nearly two years, 
completing its proposal to the community in May, 
1972. The proposal called for the delegation of 
penultimate decision-making authority in all but 
a few matters, to a University Governing Council 
(UGC), composed of an equal number of students and 
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faculty members, and a few staff members. It pro- 
vided for a veto by the Chancellor, but this was 
subject to override by a two- thirds vote of the 
UGC. Essentially the Assembly called for a shift- 
ing of considerable power from the trustees and 
administration to the UGC and a sharing of power 
by students and faculty within the UGC. 

In October, 1972, separate simultaneous pleb- 
iscites of students, faculty, and trustees were 
held to test the will of the University community. 
Neither the trustees nor the faculty favored the 
proposal; only the students voted to approve it. 
Since all three constituencies had had to endorse 
the document to mandate it, the proposal was not 
ratified. 

Despite the defeat of its proposal, the Assembly 
on University Governance had considerable signifi- 
cance for Syracuse University, and indeed for 
higher education. ;'ts very existence reflected 
the uneasiness of many over processes of decision- 
making in the University; its proposal reflected 
the considered judgment of many about changing the 
existing authority relationships in the institution; 
and the defeat of its proposal reflected the will of 
the University community. Some other proposal, or 
a modification of this one, might have passed. This 
is not to say that this one was not worthy or useful* 
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The Assembly was as impoi^tant for what it did, as 
for the nature of the response it elicited. Cer- 
tainly much has been learned and can be learned 
from coniiideration of both its process and its 
proposal. 

This Final Report is written to provide a 
sununary of the background, activities, and recom- 
mendations of the Assembly • No claim is made 
that the account is complete, but it is as accur- 
ate as the Final Report Committee could make it. 
Selected documents have been included in the 
Appendices to provide basic source material, but 
the reader who is interested in the details of 
the Assembly's work is referred to the Syracuse 
University Archives, where full transcripts of 
its proceedings, minutes of its meetings, com- 
mittee reports, and other records are available 
for inspection and study* 

The Assembly on University Governance and this 
publication were supported by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, which was matched by donations from 
soudents, laculty, and the University. As 
important as these dollar investments was the 
personal investment made by the delegates of the 
Assembly, vvho met for almost two years on their 
own time to develop the final proposal* In a real 
sense, ihein^ was a labor of love for tVa University, 



and it should not go unacknowledged. Their names 
are too numerous to mention here, but the University 
community owes them no less a debt of gratitude. 

The Pinal Report Committee wishes to thank two 
staff members of the Assembly, Teresa Csaposs and 
Robert Snyder, for their editorial and secretarial 
assistance . 

In a sense all of these people have their reward, 
for while the proposal of the Assembly was not rati- 
fied, the Assembly was certainly an important educa- 
tional venture in the life of the University. Those 
who were involved and many who observed its operation 
learned much from the processes and the outcome. 
Hopefully this report will extend to others the 
insights we gained. 
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Chapter I 
EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE ASSEMBLY 

The American university, while aspiring to cul- 
tivate an ideal of disinterested inquiry, has 
navertheless been increasingly called to serve 
society, to provide practical knowledge and skills 
to an increasing percentage of the population, and 
to satisfy political demands. The tensions between 
the opposing claims on it have always contained the 
potential for disrupting the internal peace of the 
university, and have increased with the growing 
pressures of outside exigencies and objectives. 

Since World War II, especially, the university 
has been growingly politicizec', through increased 
faculty and student involvement in outside matters, 
and through increased governmantal and business 
involvement in university affairs. The politics 
of American society have become miniaturized in 
the politics of the campus. External issues such 
as Vietnam and internal issues such as the secur- 
ing of power to and by previously ignored groups — 
e. g., blacks--have mnde their force felt, at 
Syracuse as elsewhere. By a natural analot;y and 
because of the incrr-^asing interconnections with 
the outside, a matter internal to the universities 
themselves, university governance, the making of 
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decisions and control of resources withi.i ^"he uni- 
versities, became an issue on campuses in th? late 
196o*s, sometimes vith eruptive force Syracuse 
University, like other major private aid public 
universities vas not spared, though escaped the 
most extreme expressions of violence on thi? score. 
It saw instead the convening and deliberations of 
an Assembly on University Governance. 

The Grov/th of Campus Dissension 

For over t\»/o decades before 19^9; the governance 
of Syracuse University v;as dominated by a strong 
Chancellor, Dr. William P. Tolley, vho developed 
Syracuse into a large and nationally-knovn univers- 
ity. But towards the end of his tenure, his strong 
and even paternalistic style, vhich had been accepted 
quietly earlier, came to be resisted by many faculty 
members and students. The faculty members wanted 
the University Senate to be more than a pro forma 
advisory body, and the students wished to have more 
control of their extracurricular lives — and then a 
fev/ other things. 

After a brief period( 1958-3^)in which tvio trustees 
were members, the University Senate was composed 
entirely of administrators and faculty members until 
1969. Relatively powerless though it was, the Senate 
gradually increased its influence and, by the 19-10^ s^ 



was called upon to endorse University adherence to 
AAUP principles of academic freedom and tenure, and 
had become involved in discussion of athletics and 
in loyalty-oath controversies. It \vas still impo- 
tent, however, in regard to most non-academic 
matters. After its reorganization in 1955, it met 
monthly, not quarterly, and handled a larger variety 
of itnms than previously. But it had a long v/ay to 
go in procuring for the faculty a strong voice in 
the overall policies of the University. 

Students before I969 had not bothered themselves 
much about matters of university governance, except 
on rare occasions. One recurring cause of dis- 
satisfaction was the reguHtion Known as "Rule One.^' 

Attendance at the University is a privilege, 
not a right. The University reserves the 
right to request the withdrawal of any stu- 
dent whose presence is detrimental. Specific 
charges may or may not accompany a request 
for withdrawal. 

The numbar of students who were summarily ejected on 

this basis over the next forty-five years is unknown; 

but ''Rule One*' became increasingly resented. 

By 1950 there were five all-University committees 

containing students as well as faculty members; one of 

these even contained trustees* But the student input 

was negligible. Student governments up to that time 

had concerned themselves primarily with drinking and 

curfew regulations and with scheduling social functions. 
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Leo Taub, however, the president of the men's student govern- 
ment in 19^9-^)0, called for several striking innovations. He 
proposed (l) that the presidents of the student governments 
should sit on all policy-making boards of the University, inclu- 
dinr: the Board of Trustees; (2) that there should be a student 
fee controlled by the student governments; and (5) that fratern- 
ities should eliminate their discrimination clauses. After 
months of controversy, the first t;v'o proposals that Taub had 
raised became dormant. The third was slowly implemented. 

For another decade and a half, the men's and women's stu- 
dent governments wrangled over unification with each other, 
football rivalries, curfews, social affairs, alcohol, panty 
raiils, sex scandals, and di'ess and morality codes. Meanwhile 
there were flareups of resentment at the attempted censorship 
of student publications. The S?n:acusan (in W}2) and The Sword 
of DgjTiocles (in 19'S'+). Shortly before Chancellor Tolley retired 
p.tuder.t complaints increased. In April, 19^9 a group calling 
itself "students for a Better University" presented ar. eleven- 
point program that called for reforms in student life, curri- 
culum, an:l University governance; and it organized a one -day 
boycott of classes to publicize its goals. The students did 
v;in lormitory autonomy that spring, the right to establish 
their cr/m rules for dormitory life. 

Meanwhile, in response to grc.-ring tensions on this campus 
anl or.! nous echoes from rather ones, the University Senate under- 
too!-: a self -evaluation in November, 19''S. It charged a Committee 



on the Reorganization and Rea.pportionment of the Senate with 
looking at and making recommenJations about the larger prob- 
lems of governance facinr; th2 University. The February, I969 
report of the so-called Gardner Cotranittee called for "greater 
participation by all segments of the University community in 
setting University policy." The report asked act for faculty- 
student control of thn University, but rather for greater par- 
ticipation, communication, disclosure, and consultation. C'lt 
of this report came changes in the Senate which, with the 
Trustees' concurrence, gave the faculty one-half, the students 
one-fourth, and the administration one-fourth of the represen- 
tation in the Senate, beginning in the fall of I969. 

Tr iggering: Events 

Many students hoped that 'Jie presence of students on the 
Senate would lead to the satisfying of their most long-stand- 
ing grievances. But the turn of events first frustrated their 
energies, then diverted them to larger targets. A new Chancel- 
lor, John E. Corbally, arrived on campus that fall. No sooner 
had he asS'jmsd office than several financial and curricular 
crises came to a head. In particular, the nature and appro- 
priateness of the ROTC i)roQrm were challenged. A Senate com- 
mittee in the previous year had recommended eliminating academic 
credit from ROTC coiarses not taught in the traditional academic 
departments and removing faculty rank from the ROTC staff. 
After much inconclusive discussion in the Senate, continuing 
into February, I970, Chancellor Corbally decided to take what 
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he called "somewhat unilateral action," x^l^cing ROTC in a 
separate University division, but retaining academic credit for 
its courses and faculty ranJ<: for its officers. While the 
Senate hac^ refused to adopt its ovm committee ^s proposals, many 
senators, especially students, were incensed at what they con- 
sidered to be a usurpation by the Chancellor of Senate prerog- 
atives in academic pro^^rams. 

The next morninr^, February 19, 1970, approximately fifty 
students, led by David Ifshin, president of StuJ.ent Goverrunent, 
occupied the Administration Building to protest the Chancellor's 
action. After some negotiations that day, it was agreed to 
call a ^'To\^m Moeting^^ of students, faculty, and administration 
to discuss issues pertaining to university governance and to 
formulate proposals to be placed on a university-wide referen- 
dum. The Town Meeting v;as held on February $o, in the Manley 
Field House, Approximately 3,000 people attended. 

The meeting, chaired by Professor George Alexander of the 
Law School, began v/ith statements by Professor Eric Gardner, 
chairman of the Gardner Committee whose report was discussed 
above, David Ifshin, and Chancellor Corbally* The remainder of 
the meeting was concerned v/ith the considera.tion of nine 
resolutions that were offered for placement on the referendum. 
The rules of the meeting stated that a 20 per cent affirmiative 
vote of those present at the meeting was necessary to place a 
resolution on t\' i referendum* At the end of the day, four 
resolutions had been accepted. 



The first resolution adopted vias presented by the Student 
Government. It proposed in part that ^'the Board of Trustees 
shall transfer all of their residual povier to a governance 
structure to be determined by a constitutional convention of 
the University community/' The second resolution, put forth 
by an undergraduate "Committee for Participative Governance, 
called for a number of limited shifts of povier from the 
Trustees to the faculty and students. The third resolution, 
advanced by the campus chapter of the Young Americans for Free- 
dom, proposed leaving authority in the hands of the Trustees and 
denied "students^ supposed right to determine the policy of a 
private institution/' The fourth resolution, put forth by a 
faculty member, called for a disclosure of all University 
financial records and for a financial summary to be published 
yearly in the Daily Orange, the student nev^spaper. This item 
v^ould call for a yes/no vote on the referendum; Vihereas the 
other items--the three governance resolutions--competed 
against each other for the voters' approval. Student, faculty, 
and administration votes would be recorded separately. The 
four resolutions and the complete referendum results are shown 
in Appendix A. 

The response of the faculty and administration to the fast- 
moving events of February and March- -the student sit-in, the 
Town Meeting, and the referendum--was generally cautious. The 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts passed a resolution 
calling for changes that included adding students and faculty 
members to the Board of Trustees and prohibiting a Chancellor's 



veto over Seriate action concerning academic affairs, while 
urging confidence in the existing Senate . Tlie School of 
Journalism stated its opposition to decisions made '^through 
hastily-called mass meetings and through referenda presented 
without ample time for debate The campus chapter of the 
AAUP endorsed the idea of a constitutional conventjon. 

!• R eferendum Results and Senate Actions 

Chancellor Corbally stated that no direct action would be 
taken by the administration as a result of the referendum; rather 
any results v/ould be referred to the Senate for its review and 
possible action. On March the Senate voted to establish a 
broad-based committee, including trustees, to consider the result 
of the referendum. 

The results of the referendum, held on March 6, showed sub- 
stantial difference of opinion between the various constituencies 
A clear majority of students voted for the Student Government 
proposal calling for substantial change. Almost one-half of 
ths faculty voted for the more moderate second proposal* The 
administration divided most of its votes between the second and 
third resolutions. The fourth resolution, calling for a disclo- 
sure of financial information, was over\^rhelmingly favored by 
students and faculty, while slightly more of the administrators 
voted no than yes. 

At its March I8 meeting, the Senate approved the membership 
of an ad hoc Committee on Governance and a resolution calling 
for this committee to set up a constitutional convention. On 
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April Vi>, Professor Donald Kibbey, chairman of this Committee, 
presented the Committee's report to the Senate. The report 
called for the convening of an Assembly on University Governance 
in the fall of 1970. The Assembly would restrict its concerns 
to "University-v/ide policies and University-wide institutions." 
All constituent groups of the University were to be represented, 
with the Assembly's size to fall somewhere between 200 and 500 
memoers. To organize the Assembly-- its apportionment, election 
procedures, committee system, and rules of procedure-- a Prepar- 
atory Commission on University Governance would be created com- 
posed of three trustees, two administrators, seven faculty mem- 
bers, three graduate students and four undergraduate students • 
A paid staff of three to help the Preparatory Commission was to 
be provided. The acts of the assembly would be subject to rati- 
fication in separate simultaneous plebiscites by the students, 
faculty, and trustees. (The full text of the Kibbey Committee 
report appears in Appendix B. ) 

The Senate accepted the Kibbey Cotnmittee's report. The 
members of the Preparatory Commission were nominated by the 
Senate Agenda Committee. The work on the Commission was delay- 
ed, however, by the nationwide student strike in May over the 
American invasion of Cambodia and the Kent State killings. 
It should be emphasized that the idea of and initial steps 
towards organizing the Assembly preceded the May strike 
and were not an outcome of the strike, as many people later 
mistakenly believed. 



Chapter II 
THE PREPARATORY CQvlMISSION 

Tho membors of the Preparatory Commission were no.n- 
inated by the Senate Agenda Committee's Subcommittee on 
Nominations and approved by the Senate at its April 
meeting • 

1. Getting: Started 

The Preparatory Comnission first met on Friday, May 8, 
1970. Probably because of the student strike during the 
v;eek, a quorum was not present, so that a permanent chair- 
man of the Commission could not be elected. Some members 
wanted a trustee to be chairman, hoping thereby to ensure 
full participation by the Board of Trustees in the future 
work of the Assembly on University Governance. Other mem- 
bers v/anted a faculty member to be chairman* Professor 
Theodore A. Bickart was elected as temporary chairman. 

The Commission had been provided with a budget, office 
space and secretarial assistance by the central administration. 
Althouf^h no permanent chairman had been elected, it was 
decided to go ah^ad and hire the professional staff, an 
action confirmed at the second meeting. It was tentatively 

elded that each member, v;hether undergraduate, graduate, 
or faculty, should be paid the same amount—approximating 
what M graduate assistant is norma- ly paid by the University. 
StM/lents were to be paid full-time during th:? summer and half- 
tlrn:.' v;ith remitted tuition during the follov/ing year. It was 
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initially decided to hire three staff members. Advertise- 
ments soliciting applications vere placed in the campus 
papers --the Daily Orange and Dialog --and announcements vere 
made over WAER, the campus JM station. Within a veek the 
hiring subcommittee had decided on three applicants, all 
graduate students, chosen on the basis of their enthusiasm 
for the job and their prior knowledge or experience in sim- 
ilar endeavors. 

Hiring all graduate students vas not acceptable to the 
undergraduate members of the Commission. They felt that 
the undergraduate view vas needed everywhere, so it vas 
agreed to hire an undergraduate as a fourth staff member. 
This meant requesting more money- -another ^i^-^ 000--since 
{[{12,000 of the original ^1^^,000 already allocated to the 
Commission was committed to the first three staff people, 
leaving $2,000 for supplies (see section 7 below). 

2. The PreiDaratorv Commission Meets the Board 

The June semi-annual meeting of the Board of Trustees 
provided an opportunity for the members of the Commission 
to explain to the Board the plans that vere taking shape for 
an assembly on governance* It also provided members of the 
Board with the opportunity to consider these plans and to 
express their views on recent campus events. 

The Commission, realizing that the Board had not had much 
chance to hear firsthand about the proposed Assembly, suggested 
to the Chancellor that the full Board be invited to the campus 
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on Friday, June k, to meet with the Commission, which he did. 
Included in the program were four small-group discussion 
sessions--led by members of the staff of the Commission--fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. Although the purpose of the 
meeting was to provide information to the Board about the 
Commission and the Assembly, some time was taken by Board 
members to voice strong objections to current styles of 
students (e.g., long-haired males). Many Board members ex- 
pressed the desire for better communication between students 
on the one hand and trustees and aliimni on the other. It was 
clear, however, that the Board members were concerned about 
the crisis in governance, and felt that the Assembly would 
be an appropriate body for the study of University governance. 

The next day, June 5^ three Commission members attended 
the regularly scheduled Board meeting. The Chancellor sup- 
ported the Commission and the Assembly, and the Board passed 
a motion sanctioning the work of the Commission. Moreover, 
the discussion at the Board meeting clearly indicated that 
the Trustees expected to participate fully in the forthcoming 
Assembly. 

^. Assembly Apportionment 

At the June meeting of the Commission directions were 
given to the staff to start work on (1) apportionment of 
the Assembly; (2) determination of Assembly size; (3) studies 
of previous decision-making at the University. But specific 
instructions were not given to the staff, because it was felt 
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that individual staff members should work pretty much on 
their own. By then the feeling that a Board member should 
be chairman of the Commission had dissipated, and Professor 
Bickart was made permanent chairman. One staff member was 
sent to th'* University of Toronto for three days to observe 
the governance assembly taking place there. 

At the two-day mid-July meeting of the Commission, decis- 
ions were made about the size of the assembly and the appor- 
tionment of delegates (see Appendix C). The specified size 
was set at about 330— almost midway between the 200- and 
500-membei- limits earlier recommended by the Kibbey Committee. 
After considerable discussion, apportionment percentages were 
set on the basis of demographic studies of the University 
community made by the Commission staff. The members of the 
Commission made a deliberate effort to include representation 
from all the constituent groups of the university--from trus- 
tees to hourly employees --while at the same time providing 
heaviest representation t', the faculty and students. The fol- 
lowing reasons were given for the greater representation of 
students (150) than faculty (l20): (1) There are more students 
than faculty members, hence it is more difficult to get mean- 
ingful repreoentation from the student constituency; (2) stu- 
dents had played a vital role in the inception of the Assembly 
by their protests earlier in the year; (3) the Commission 
believed that students would not vote in a bloc and would not 
try to dominate Assembly proceedings on the basis of partisan 
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interests ♦ 

A specified percentage of the faculty and student del- 
egates was to be elected on an at-large basis* This was 
intended by the Commission to permit those who had a broad 
constituency or those who wished to appeal beyond their 
individual school, college, or department, to have an 
opportunity to do so. In other words, broad as well as 
narrow representation was provided. In addition, at-large 
faculty candidates were to be chosen by rank in proportion 
to the size of their groups: (1) full, (2) associate, (3) 
assistant professors, and (k) lecturers and instructors. 
This was intended to insure a deeper representation in the 
Assembl;/ than in the existing Senate. 

The Commission was nearly unanimous in its desire to 
have at least ten trustees as Assembly delegates in order 
to permit greater involvement of the Board in the Assembly' 
work. However, the trustee members of the Commission 
pointed out that it would be very difficult to have that 
many trustee delegates because of the great distances many 
would have to travel. Since only local trustees would be 
able to attend regularly the frequent meetings anticipated 
for the Assembly, the Commission accepted a trustee dele- 
gation of five. It also decided that twenty Administrators 
twenty staff meuibers, ten alumni and five parents should 
represent their respective groups in the Assembly. 
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h. Preparation of Bylaws for the Assembly 

Another major assignment of the Commission was to 
prepare a set of bylaws for the Assembly. Many possible 
sets of procedures and committee structures were considered 
before the Commission settled on its final proposals at its 
September meeting. 

The proposals included recommendation? on minimum com- 
mittee sizes along with specifications for the apportion- 
ment of membership among the various groups to be represented 
in the Assembly, The committees (and minimum sizes) proposed 
were (l) Steering Committee (five); (2) Goals Committee 
(eighteen); (5) Structm*es Committee (eighteen); (4) Credentials^ 
Committee (six); (5) Final Draft Committee (six); (6) Final 
Report Committee (six); (7) Working Committees (five each): (a) 
The Academic Planning Committee; (b) The Non-academic Planning 
Committee; (c) The Fiscal Resources Committee; (d) The Commun- 
ity Relations Committee, 

The Preparatory Commission had certain expectations for 
the committees. The first three were to be the most important. 
The Steering Committee, similar to an agenda committee, was 
to be the major administrative and control agency for the 
Assembly* The Goals and Structures Committees were to develop 
the major parts of what would become the final proposal pro- 
duced by the Govertiance Assembly, with the Structures Committee 
incorporating the work of the working committer's into its own 
proposal. Each Working Committee was to study txisting decision- 
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making structures and processes in its area of concern. The 
Working Committees were furthermore urged to make recommenda- 
tions where changes were needed. The Credentials Committee 
was to recommend solutions to conflicts over elegibility for 
membership in the Assembly. The Final Draft Committee was to 
polish up Vu^J phrasing in the ultimate governance proposal; 
the Final Report Committee would write a history of the whole 
undertaking. 

Because of their importance, the membership of the first 
thi-ee committees was prescribed in the proposed bylaws for 
the Assembly. The Steering Committee was to be made up of 
two faculty members, one undergraduate, one graduate student, 
one trustee, and one other person from the PASTA (Parents, 
Alumni, Staff, Trustees, and Administrators) group. The Goals 
and Structures Committees were each to include seven faculty 
members, three undergraduates, three graduate students, one 
black student, one trustee, one staff member, one administrator, 
and one alumnus. Membership in all other committees was open 
and not specified in the proposed bylaws. 

A detailed subcommittee structure had been suggested by 
the Commission staff for the Working Committees, especially 
for the Academic Planning Committee. The Commission itself, 
however, decided not to include subcommittees as part of its 
proposed bylaws, lest it appear to be binding the Assembly 
to a specific approach to its work. Instead, the structures 
of subcommittees were to be presented as suggestions to the 
Committees before they began their work. 
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Three caucuses--students, faculty and PASTA--vere to be 
organized for the purpose of electing members to the Steering 
Committee ♦ The Commission proposed that the Steering Committee 
v/ould then nominate slates of delegates for all other committv^es 
from delegate self-nominations. All committee appointments 
(and, of course, the bylaws themselves) v/ere subject to the 
approval of the full Assembly. 
^. Selection Procedure for Assembly Chairman 

The Commission next took up the problem of selecting a 
chairman for the Assembly. Originally, the Commission assumed 
that its charge (as derived from the University Senate resolu- 
tion) included broad powers to delineate fairly specifically 
the Assembly's structure and composition, and to select 
the Assembly Chairman. Eventually it decided to propose 
three persons (rather than one) to the Steering Committee 
and the Assembly for fear of being accused of dictating to 
the Assembly. As is reported below, the Assembly elected 
its chairman from among several nominations, including 
nominations from the floor. 
6. Fall Activiti es of the Commis^sion 

The Commission set itself the objective of getting the 
elections completed in time to have the first meeting of the 
Assembly before Thanksgiving (November 28, 1970). If that dead- 
line was not met, the Assembly probably could not get down 
to business until the Spring semester. Therefore, the Com- 
mission sent out approximately 20,000 mailings of information 
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and conducted the student elections (using machine counting 

of ballots for the first time in a large-scale election on 

this campus). There were very few complaints of election 

irregularities. 

I* Financial Support 

The budget of the Preparatory Commission and the Assembly 
on Ur*iversity Governance grew in stages ftom a start at ^10,000 
to about ji35,000. First, the Kibbey Committee obtained an 
authorization from the Chancellor for Jil0,000. Verbally, the 
Chancellor authorized up to ^14,000, which was enough for 
three staff members at {^4,000 each plus f^,000 for supplies. 
When the undergraduate staff member was added, the amount 
was raised from ^15,000 to Jil6,000 by the Chancellor. Then 
some of the Pi'ovost*s money was allocated for supplies to 
raise the total to jil8,000. 

During the summer. Commission Chairman Biokart applied to 
the Carnegie, Ford, and Esso Foundations for financial support. 
The Ford Foundation offered to provide ^10,000 in return for 
^9,000 to be put up by the Board of Trustees, the faculty, and 
the students. The Board's share (^,000) and students' (^3^000 
from student fees) were soon forthcoming. After several soli- 
citations, the faculty share (^,000) was finally obtained. 
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Chapter III 

EARLY PROCEEDINGS OP THE GOVERNANCE ASSEMBLY 
AND ITS CCMMITTEES 

1. Phases of Assembly Work 

It was originally hoped that the Assembly on University 
Governance would complete its work during the I970-7I aca- 
demic year, but this proved not to be possible, in part 
because many scheduled meetings could not be held for want 
of a quorum, and also in part because the report of the 
Structures Committee resulted in protracted debate* 

For convenience in reviewing its work, the meetings of the 
Assembly can be thought to comprise four distinct phases* 
First came an organizing phase of four sessions in November 
and December, 1970, during which the Assembly adopted bylaws, 
chose a chairman, and disposed of some procedural matters* 
Next came a series of three meetings in the first half of the 
spring semester of 19V1^ during which reports were heard from 
several of the major committees* The third phase consisted 
of eight meetings between the spring vacation and the end of 
the term, during which the Assembly tried desperately, but 
without success, to finish consideration of the report of the 
Structures Committee and to complete its work. The fourth 
phase was the series of meetings spanning almost the whole 
1971-72 academic year, devoted mainly to completing the final 
proposal* At the last moment, and by the slimmest of votes, 
the plebiscites required to ratify the proposal were postponed 
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until the Pall of 1972. 

2. The Assembly Gets Under Way 

The Assembly on University Governance met for the first 
time on Monday, November 25, 1970, in Hendricks Chapel, with 
Joseph Bryant, Chairman of the English Department, as Interim 
Chairman. Because this first meeting had been postponed sev- 
eral times in order to complete the work of choosing delegates 
Chancellor Corbally could not be present to deliver his open- 
ing statement; it was read instead by Assistant Chancellor 
Clifford L. Winters, Jr. Chancellor Corbally expressed sup- 
port for and optimism about the work of the Assembly, and 
thanked the Preparatory Commission for its work. He asked 
the delegates to approach their t8,sks in a positive manner. 
He said, ''Your mission is to review and to recommend improve- 
ments in our decision-making processes.** He also said that 
**the University has a great stake in your success, and the 
results of your efforts will have major and long-lasting 
effects.'* 

The Chancellor's brief remarks were followed immediately 
by the Keyrote Address (Appendix D) delivered by Alan K* 
Campbell, Professor of Political Science and Dean of the 
Maxwell School at Syracuse University. Dean Campbell com- 
mented on the mutual mistrust of the University and the 
external world, and suggested that **today*s unusual bitter- 
ness stems not only from the criticisms of society coming 
from the pens and voices of scholars, [but also] from our 
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seeming inability to govern ourselves." He went on to say, 
"You will have to try to create a decision system which is 
capable of making decisions, while providing the opportunity 
for all of the affected constituent units to participate in 
the decision-making." After reviewing further the tasks 
before the Assembly, he warned that the primary function of 
a university is not its governance. Rather, the governance 
system operates only to provide an environment in which the 
"real work" of the members can take place. He defined the 
real work as teaching, research, scholarship, and the crea- 
tive work of the artist. It became increasingly obvious as 
the Assembly worked during the next eighteen months that 
Dean Campbell had clearly perceived its tasks and its hazards. 

The Assembly turned immediately to the task of adopting 
a set of bylaws to govern its own proceedings. Although the 
Steering Committee had hoped that the bylaws developed by the 
Preparatory Commission could be accepted in their entirety by 
one motion, there was too much mutual mistrust among the dele- 
gates for this to happen. Consideration started section by 
section. 

Among the amendments accepted vere a provision to make 
committee meetings open; a provision limiting each delegate 
to being on only one committee; establishment of a Credentials 
Committee and a Resolutions Committee; a provision that oppor- 
tunity be provided for two speakers for, and two against every 
main motion before a vote could be taken. 



Among the amendments proposed and not accepted were a 
motion to establish a fourth caucus (in addition to faculty, 
student, and PASTA) vhich would include full-time clerical 
staff, hourly employees, non-academic professional staff, 
and part-time si-udents; a provision for absentee and proxy 
voting; and a provision permitting visitors to address the 
Assembly at any time. 

It took two sessions and part of a third to complete work ' 
on the bylaws. (See Appendix E for final bylaws.) Then the 
Assembly proceeded to choose the Chairman and Vice Chairman 
for the Assembly. On the second ballot Neal P. McCurn, an 
alumnus and Chairman of the Syracuse Common Council, was 
chosen Chairman; and Frederic J. Kramer, Chairman of the 
German Department and former Dean .of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Vice Chairman. 

The delegates recognized that the most important committee 
was likely to be the Structures Committee, so its membership 
was a matter of great interest.. A motion to remove the 
eighteen -member limit proposed by the Steering Committee was 
defeated, and there was much wrangling over the procedure for 
nominating and electing members. Balloting was necessary to 
c.ioose members for both the Structures Committee and the Goals 
Committee . 

Committee preferences had been solicited by the Steering 
Committee, and it was understood that any delegate could get 
a committee assignment, although not necessarily of his choice, 
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A motion was passed to elect the slates nominated by the 
Steering Committee for all the committees other than 
Structures and Goals, 

With bylaws adopted, a Chairman and a Vice Chairman 
chosen, and committee assignments made, the meeting of Decem- 
ber 7, 1970 marked the end of the first, and probably the 
most heated phase of the Assembly proceedings, 

^. Re -ports of the Credentials Committee and Goals Committee 

During the second phase of the Assembly proceedings, reports 
were heard from six committees. (All reports by committees 
submitted to the Assembly are to be found in the University 
Archives.) These sessions were poorly attended, and the start 
of meetings was frequently delayed because of the lack of a 
quorum. 

At the February I6, 1971 meeting, the Credentials Committee 
reported on its work of resolving misunderstandings about the 
eligibility of candidates for election to the Assembly, and 
of clearing up other election difficulties. There seemed to 
be no serious problems, and no Assembly action was taken. 
The Assembly then heard the initial report of the Goals Com- 
mittee. 

The Goals Comittee had held seven meetings in a three- 
month period, and also an open hearing on goals at which the 
University ccmmunity was invited to express its views. The 
initial report revealed that there had been a good deal of 
confusion and soul-searching on the Committee ^s part. Was 
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its function to articulate goals foz* the University pertaining 
solely to governance, or general goals which treated governance 
as a subordinate matter? Was it to present general goals al- 
lowing a broad range of interpretation, or specific, unequiv- 
ocal goals capable of but one interpretation? Should it gen- 
erate a statement of goals to guide the Structures Coitimittee 
and the Assembly, or should it wait and attempt to draw out 
the goals implicit in the Assembly's final proposal? For 
that matter, could any educational philosophy be agreed on by 
the University community? 

The initial Goals Committee report stressed the University* s 
function as a place where each member could "grow in understand- 
ing and refine his capacity for developing enlightened personal 
and social values/* Governance arrangements should derive 
from the consent of those affected, relying on ''mutual trust, 
cooperation, free discussion, respect for the dignity of 
others, and openness to constructive change/* The University 
had an obligation to serve **the larger society,'* while prepar- 
ing its members **for significant participation in any society/* 
Its members could also challenge **society/' 

The Assembly was critical of this initial report* The 
report was attacked as a flowery essay making the University 
into a moral authority which taught that there were in fact 
no standards of morality. Of great concern to many Assembly 
delegates was the omission of an explicit statement that the 
pursuit of knowledge was a goal of the University. Several 
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delegates felt strongly that the moral issues raised by the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the effect that knowledge has on 
the quality of life, needed fuller consideration. Several 
others wanted a strong statement on academic freedom. 

After the discussion in the Assembly, the Goals Com- 
mittee returned to its deliberations, presenting at a later 
Assembly meeting a revised statement of goals which became 
the preamble to the final proposal of the Assembly on Uni- 
versity Governance. Since little reference was made to goals 
at subsequent meetings of the Assembly, it appears that the 
report of the Goals Committee had little impact. 

Community Relations Committee and F iscal Resources 
Committee Reports 

At the March l6, I971 meeting, the Community Relations 
Committee presented what it called an "interim report," al- 
though this was the only report it ever submitted. The 
twenty-seven-member committee had held closed meetings at 
which position pa.pers were presented by two or three members 
and discussed. Its research assistants had prepared and 
conducted a survey of University-run community services, and 
had summarized studies of university- community relations 
sltsewhere. 

The Committee, accepting good community relations as a 
necessary University goal, saw a need for improvement in the 
University's existing relations with the Syracuse metropolitan 
community. This need stemmed from the lack of effective 
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communications and the lack of well-defined University 
structures dealing with such a concern. To improve com- 
munity relations, the Committee requested the establish- 
ment of an office of Vice Chancellor for University Rela- 
tions and of a Community Relations Council that would 
include members from the Syracuse metropolitan conrmiunity as 
well as from the University. The Committee also asked for 
the centralization of information services under the new 
Vice Chancellor so that information could be presented 
accurately and completely to alumni, parents, and the media; 
it even hoped for the putting out of a newsletter aimed at 
local, state, and national legislators. 

Discussion by the Assembly of the Community Relations 
Committee's proposals revealed an appreciation of the Com- 
mittee's work and a concern for the seriousness of the prob- 
lems to which it had addressed itself. One cautioning voice 
urged that the University shoulc. concern itself (by implica- 
tion, only) with such things in the community that it couid 
do something about; another warned against embarking on a 
''Madison Avenue" public relations campaign. The Committee 
had also addressed itself to the problems of improving com- 
munications and relations within the University, and had pro 
posed the establishment of the office of Ombudsman to that 
end. The Assembly was most sympathetic to the idea of there 
being an Ombudsman to help people frustrated by the complex- 
ities of University procedures. 
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Also discussed on March l6 was the **Interim Report" of 
the Committee on Fiscal Resources. In its report the Com- 
mittee reviewed the methods by which financial decisions 
had been made in the past, and suggested several possible 
future procedures. In the past there had been an aliaost 
total lack of planning, except about construction of the 
physical plant; and administrators had been unwilling to 
accept participation by others even in that matter. The 
most needed reform was the disclosure and evaluation of 
information before financial decisions were reached--which 
could be provided for if there -were specific budget cycles 
set up allowing time for discussion, and financial evaluation 
committees charged with examining the information. As to 
such committees, the^ could be committees of a Senate-like 
body, to provide faculty and student involvement; they could 
be committees of special interest groups (such as a faculty 
association or a staff union) that bargain separately; or 
they could be a few select committees working in close liaison 
with administrative offices reporting to various University 
groups. It did not, the Fiscal Resources Committee thought, 
seem feasible to establish a financial veto power in the 
governance structure. The Committee was not yet ready to make 
final recommendations, (indeed it never made any.) Since a 
quorum had been lost by the time discussion of its Interim 
Report was completed, no AsFjembly action was taken on its pro- 
posals. Nor was any specifically taken at later meetings, 
the pressure of other bui^'iness being too great. 



^. Rei^ort of the Academic Planning Committee 

After holding an open hearing, and dividing into sub- 
committees to speak with central administrators, deans, 
departmental chairmen, and others, the Academic Planning 
Committee developed a sixteen-page Report, with seven appen- 
dicees, which it presented to the Assembly on March 23, 1971. 
The committee interpreted its charge as to deal broadly with 
structural arrangements in the University affecting academic 
activities rather than to suggest academic policy. It made 
numerous detailed and far-reaching suggestions affecting the 
Board of Trustees, the central administration, the various 
colleges and departments, faculty, and students. In general, 
the effect of the suggestions was to increase the accountabil- 
ity of those higher up in the table of organization to those 
lower down, while recognizing appropriate areas of autonomy 
for each level; to improve communications and the flexible 
coordination of efforts to cope with changing conditions. 

The Report recommended reconstituting the membership of 
the Board of Trustees to include thirty-five voting members, 
most of them elected by faculty, student, and staff assemblies, 
and the Alumni Association; the rest elected by those already 
by the afore -mentioned groups. No one connected with the 
University in a full-time capacity could be a voting trustee; 
voting trustees would hopefully represent a greater diversity 
of age, vocation, and geographical distribution than does the 
present board. Voting members should have four-year renewable 
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terms. As liaison between the Board of Trustees and the rest 
of the University there should be an Advisory Board composed 
of the Chancellor, Vice Chancellors, three faculty members, 
three students, and two staff members. The Advisory Board 
could participate in meetings of the Board of Trustees and 
also those of the latter 's Executive Committee. The Board 
of Tmstees would continue as the legal authority for the 
University to appoint, oversee, and possibly dismiss the 
Chancellor, and to protect the integrity of the academic pro- 
cess against interference from whatever source. But author- 
ity of the Trustees over academic matters would be limited, 
and Trustee power to appoint and fix salaries of teachers 
and of all officers below the level of Chancellor would be 
de leted. 

In a similar spirit, to increase the Chancellor's account- 
ability, he would serve for a limited, renewable term of office, 
and appoint other high officers in consultation with appropriate 
selection committees from affected segments of the University 
community. He would consult with a General Council elected by 
and accountable to faculty, student, and staff assemblies; 
this Council would have the power to send decisions back to 
the Central Administration for modification or to prevent im- 
plementation of major decisions unacceptable to it. To help 
the General Council, there might be an Advisory Committee on 
Recruitment and Admission; and to help the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs, the Council on Academic Innovation should be 
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continued- -but be composed of elected members. 

The recommendations of the Acsidemic Planning Committee 
about Schools and Colleges of the University numbered ten; 
but only two were included in the body of the Report, because 
the Committee felt that the rest required further study, were 
too specific, or fell outside the scope of its responsibilities 
The two proposals called for the selection of college deans 
by student -faculty search committees with concurrence of the 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, the deans to have 
fixed, renewable terms of office; and for the establishment 
of a College of Developmental Studies. This new college would 
provide an academic home for programs which do not naturally 
fit into the current colleges --programs such as Non-violent 
Studies, the Afro-American Studies, ROTC, and the Community 
Internship Program. It would also be a place for the widest 
experimentation with new kinds of courses, instructional 
methods, technological aids, learning environments, student- 
teacher relationships, etc. Faculty and students taking part 
in this new college would be self -selected, and the college 
could and should coordinate arrangements with existing college 

The Academic Planning Committee Report exercised self- 
rsctraint also with regard to departments, recognizing the 
established strength of the principle of departmental auton- 
omy and the great variety of departmental sizes, educational 
objectives, and needs. But the Report did call for depart- 
mental assemblies composed equally of faculty and students to 
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determine departmental organization; for greater junior-faculty 
and student participation in departmental matters; for a com- 
bination of elective and appointive procedures in selecting 
members of departmental committees; for no longer than a 
five-year renewable term for the department chairman. 

For the special academic units, such as University College 
and Summer Sessions, the Report recommended that there be max- 
imum feasible separation between academic and administrative 
matters, with academic control completely in the departments 
and colleges. In the interest of maintaining standards and 
academic freedcxn, the proposed General Council of the Univer- 
sity should exercise overall surveillance of all special 
programs; there should also be an all -University office crea- 
ted to direct administrative aspects of the programs. In the 
Interests of insuring maximum participation by students in 
the programs, there should be special and continuing efforts 
made to get student feedback about the programs. 

Other recommendations of the Academic Planning Committee 
included better communications and coordination of efforts 
between these and the schools and colleges. Since existing 
official channels don*t work, a Communications Systems Board 
should be set up, composed of members fi^om different segments 
and levels of the University community to advise useful organ- 
izational and procedural policies. Furthermore, the individ- 
ual professor should be allowed to decide on the subject mat- 
ter of nis research, subject only to these restrictions: that 



there be no detriment to his teaching; that departmental 
research committees reviev and approve research proposals 
of departmental members; that there be no massive commit- 
ment of University resources without approval by a Univer- 
sity Research Board elected by the University community or 
by its representatives; that there be no secret or classified 
research. The Academic Planning Committee made no recommend- , 
ations with respect to the Syracuse University Research Cor- 
poration, although it did explore SURC's relationship to the 
University. 

The seven appendices to the Academic Plamning Committee 
Report (1) listed m:i*-.ter not covered in the Report, but need- 
ing attention: the physical education program; grading meth- 
ods and procedures; hiring, promotion, tenure 
uance procedures; leaves; admission policies; academic advis- 
ing; and fifteen other issues; (2) described the structure 
of the present Board of Trustees; (5) outlined the tentative 
recommendations of its Subcommittee on Schools and Colleges 
about such matters as interdisciplinary courses and programs, 
the high attrition rate of freshmen and sophomores, and the 
combination of the Journalism School with the School of Speech 
and Dramatic Art; (4) outlined further proposals for insuring 
greater student participation in departmental decisions; (5) 
discussed some overall considerations of decentralization, 
innovation, and interdisciplinary cooperation in connection 
with special programs; (6) provided some background to the 
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recommendations on improving ocxnmunications between bhe 
library and the faculty and students (in this appendix tney 
complained that neither deans nor faculty nor students were 
adequately consulted about planning facilities in the new 
Bird Library, and that there were frequont difficulties in 
getting hold of library materials); (7) proposed more flex- 
ibility in weighing teaching against research as grounds for 
promotion, and asked for the institution of a "non-research" 
degree, such as the Doctor of Arts degree. 

Reaction at the March 25 meeting of the Governance Assembly 
to the Academic Planning Committee's Report recapitulated, as 
was the case so often during Assembly meetings, discussions 
which had already taken place within the committee concerned* 
The Committee vas criticized for not giving enough attention 
to specifically academic matter-, such as the quality of 
teaching at the University, while infringing on matlers more 
properly the domain of, for instance, the Structures Committee. 
It was criticized for being too detailed about some matters 
for ready comprebensibility, while being silent about other 
matters--like hiring, promotion, tenure, discontinuance pro- 
cedures, and admissions policies--for which it should have 
made structural recommendations. It was defended for taking 
as its goal the suggestion of "changes in decision-making 
structures of the University wherever it was thought they 
affected the academic life of the University." In response 
to a question, a committee member said that detailed thought 



had not been given to the division of powers and responsibil- 
ities between all-University bodies, colleges and schools, 
and departments. Other comments were to the effect that the 
Report did not adequately counter the general drift of the 
University towards fragmentation and leaving students without 
adequate and flexible guidance* 

As with all such committee reports, the effects of the 
Academic Planning Committee Report on the deliberations of 
the Assembly are hard to gauge. Certainly its proposals 
went far beyond those which were proposed by the Structures 
Committee or adopted by the Assembly. 

6. Report of the Non-academic Planning Committee 

Another matter had been the topic for debate at several 
meetings: on February 13, 1971^ Chancellor Corbally had 
resigned. This resulted in attempts to .-:*ormulate resolutions 
calling for student and faculty participation in the choosing 
of a successor, and also calling for a limited term of office 
and review of the Chancellor's stewardship. But at the March 
23 meeting a quorum was lost before a perfected resolution 
could be considered. It never was considered. 

Further meetings called for March 30 and April h failed 
to be convened for want of quorums. However, the report of 
the Non-academir Planning Committee was distributed. 

At the outset the Non-academic Planning Committee estab- 
lished several subcommittees to gather information for consid- 
eration by the full Committee. This resulted in the formula- 
tion of five specific recorrmiendations presented to the Assembly 
on March 50, 1971. 
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One subcoiranittee studied the operations under the direction 
of the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs. It found that ten 
officers report directly to this Vice Chancellor, including 
those responsible for health services, athletics, placement, 
financial aid, and international student affairs. Further 
inquiry showed that there was some lack of cooperation between 
the areas (such as men's and women's physical education). 
Frequent complaints were heard about the lack of adequate funds 
for student aid and for personnel, and the lack of means to 
serve such portions of the University community as married 
students and minority-group students. 

A second subcommittee looked into the operation of aux- 
iliary enterprises including food service, dormitories, book- 
stores, physical plant, purchasing, and safety and security, 
which are all the responsibili j of the Vice President for 
Business Management. Of great concern to the personnel in 
these areas were the rapidly rising costs of these enterprises 
and the worsening problems resulting from the University's 
former policy of postponing building maintenance. 

The third subcommittee found that Personnel Systems, 
Finance Systems, Space Systems, and Student Records were 
directed by the Vice Chancellor for Administrative Operations 
and were reportedly in the process of being reorganized. Some 
complaints v/ere voiced about wasted classroom space and frequent 
budget overruns. 

A fourth subcommittee inquired about the offices respons- 
ible for administrative research, analysis, and auditing. 
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and investments and finance. One of its; findings was that 
the Treasurer and five trustees serve on the University- 
Investments Comraittee. 

The fifth and final working subcoimnittee considered the 
problems of minority-group affairs and University relations. 
The Assistant Provost for Minority Group Affairs is in charge 
of Afro-American Studies and administers some state grants. 
The Vice Chancellor for University Relations, who reports 
directly to the Chancellor, works with the Trustees' Board 
on Developnent and is in charge of the fund-raising 
Development Office; this office also administers the News 
Bureau, the Alumni Records Office, and publiphes The Record . 

As a result of the work of the subcommittees and its 
own further deliberations the Non-academic Planning Committee 
agreed on five recommendations for inclusion in its Interim 
Report. (No further report was submitted.) First it rec- 
ommended that a University Office of Information be established 
to disseminate information and to handle publicity and pro- 
motional activity. A group of communications consultants 
would aid this office and other parties of the University 
that needed similar help. This recommendation resembled an 
earlier one made to the Assembly by the Community Relations 
Commi ttee . 

Second, the Non-academic Planning Committee recommended 
that an office of Ombudsman be established "to assist members 
of the University community who are stymied in the University 
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processes." Using the recently established Office of 
Ombudsman at Cornell University as a model, the Committee 
drew up detailed specifications of the areas of concern 
and methods of operation of a Syracuse Ombudsman. The 
recommendation for an Ombudsman, also made earlier by the 
Community Relations Committee, later guided the Assembly 
when it prepared Section XIX of the final Proposal. (See 
Chapter V. ) 

Third, the Committee recommended establishment of a Center 
for Institutional Research to collect and process data for the 
Administration, Faculty, Board of Trustees, and students. 

Fourth, the Committee recommended that all housing opera- 
tions should be centralized, with one person in charge who 
would be responsible for all male, female, undergraduate, 
graduate, and married- student housing operations, including 
maintenance and other Physical Plant operations. Housing 
opportunities should range from no visitation to coeducational 
living. 

Fifth, the Committee recommended that a permanent elections 
commission be established to run all official campus-wide 
elections, referenda, and opinion polls. 

At the meeting of the Assembly called for March 30, no 
quorum was present, so that no action could be taken on the 
report of the Non- academic Planning Committee. Prcbebly its 
most significant work was its detailed recommendations on 
the establishment of an office of Ombudsman. 
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Chapter IV 

PP^PARATION AM) ASSEMBLY CONS IDE RATI (»J OF THE STRUCTURES 

COMMITTEE REPORT 

1. The Deliberations of the Structures Committee and 
Its Re -port to the Assembly 

The Structures Committee worked intensively from its first 
meeting on December 10, 1970 to the end of the next spring 
semester, when its Report was submitted to the Assembly on 
^ril 27, 1971. Meetings occurred at least once a week, 
_often more frequently, and lasted three to six hours each. In 
^ddition to these regular sessions, special interviews were 
held with Chancellor Corbally (March I8, 1971), with three mem- 
bers (Ward, Hoople, Tomlinson) of the Board of Trustees (March 
26, 1971), and with the newly-installed Chancellor Melvin Eggers 
(October k and November 50, 1971). Regular meetings continued 
as needed during the fall and spring of 1971-72 to make new pro- 
posals to the Assembly especially on the problems of representation. 

2, Appraisals of Existing C ampus Governance 

The Structures Committee was charged with devising a system 
of governance for Syiacuse University from the Board of Trustees 
on down. After a long gestation period of ten to fifteen weeks 
no definite form of government had yet been agreed upon; but 
the committee members understood each other better, had much 
improved ideas on what could and could not be done, and had the 
first ideas of the structure that was to be described in their 
final Report. During this period proposals were made to reduce 
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the power of the Board of Trustees, which ranged from 
abolishing tjhe Board to simply adding a few faculty members 
and students to its numbers. All agreed on the need for a 
new delegate assembly having more control over the Adminis- 
tration than the present Senate had. 

The Committee agreed that there were four major 
complaints about the existing governing structure: 

there was no body representing the faculty or 
students that could deal more effectively with the 
Board of Trustees or the Administration; 

the Administration was accountable to no one on 
the campus and was nearly autonomous, sr'nce the 
Board of Trustees exercised little control; 

the Board of Trustees was akin to an absentee 
landlord who knew nothing of campus affairs, but 
who acted at critical moments to the detriment 
of the students and faculty; 

the budgeting process was too secret and in the 
sole hands of the Administration. 
Important facts and opinions about the Board of Trustees 
that came to be accepted by different Committee members as a 
result of both internal discussion and the meeting with three 
members of the Board, are listed below: 

1. The Board is legally responsible for the Univer- 
sity by State Law, and this situation cannot be 
changed in any short length of time. 
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2. It does very little on conununity relations, although it 
acts as a shield between the Administration and the com- 
munity on occasions, 

5. It does very little direct fund raising, but because of 

the involvement of its members with banks; National, State, 
and local governments; and the business cornmunity, it is 
vital to Syracuse University's soiirce of income in the 
form of gifts as well as loans. 

h. It sets the size of the University budget, but the Admin- 
istration does all the work, and the Board's approval is almost 
perfunctory. 

5. It hires the Chancellor, but this is mostly legal procedure 
unaccompanied by much input from the Board itself. 

6. It approves the buying and selling of property. 

7. It approves investments and manages the endowment. 

8. The large majority of Board members live out of town, are 
not familiar with current affairs on campus, and seldom 
meet more than twice a year. 

9. It is the only body to which the Chancellor ia legally 
responsible. 

10. The Board is neither a debating society nor a deliberati-ve 
body. It mostly listens and in some cases approves or 
disapproves, 

11. It lends more financial respectability to Syracuse Uni- 
versity than could any representative body from the 
University. It can be sued in court. It borrows large 
sums of money in the name of Syracuse University. 

ho 
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12 • Its approval of any ne\v governance structure 

is required, and it is not likely to vote itself 
out of existence or to delegate all its powers to a 
nev, Senate. Thus it is important that the Assembly 
propose something that is negotiable and finally 
acceptable to the Board as \gell as to the campus • 
15 • The Board, v;ith presumed financial skills, did not 
prevent an unbalanced budget nor an over-extended 
building program, and it did not see to it that 
Syracuse had an accounting system suitable to an 
establishment of its size. 
The Structures Committee felt that the problems \^ith the 
existing Senate were mainly its lack of power and inadequate 
representation. The Senate had little ability to move either 
the Chancellor or the Board of Trustees on any matter in dispute. 
Students, younger faculty members, and staff members all felt 
underrepresented, and the faculty thought the Administration 
overrepresent ed . 

The Structures Committee also felt that the Chancellor had 
excessive power, since he and his Administration were both a 
policy-making and a policy-executing body. Furthermore, his 
office represented none of the campus groups: students, faculty, 
or staff. "Accountability" was a word much used in the discus- 
sions; it referred to the need for and present lack of account- 
ability of the Chancellor to the rest of the University. 
5» TJli Initi al R;ogosal for a University Governance Board 

Beginning in March of I97I the ideas for a new delegate 
assembly to replace the Senate began to take shape. Some of 
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these ideas came from Chancellor Corbally at his meeting with 
the Structures Committee. He suggested that the Committee 
not be so concerned about the Board of Trustees. Its real 
proble.as, he said, were viitn the Adiainistration. 

The shaping of a new delegate assembly took place over 
the next few weeks. In its initial form it was to have about - 
ninety members representing all constituent groups of the 
campus except the Administration. It was to be called the 
University Governing Board (UGB). It was to be a legislative 
body, and the Chancellor was to have no veto power. Four 
important committees or councils of the UGB were to cover 
the areas of administrative operations, student affairs, 
academic affairs, and community relations. Each of these 
was to relate directly to a Vice Chancellor in charge of its 
area. All aspects of University governance and activity 
were to come under one of these four major committees. In 
addition, an executive committee was to be formed to coordin- 
ate UGB activities with the Chancellor. The Chancellor would 
appoint Vice Chancellors with the advice and consent of the 
UGB. The UGB would have sole power to appoint the Chancellor. 
The Chancellor was to be accountable only to the UGB. 

The great concern of the Committee (particularly its student 
members) with the Board of Trustees did not die out immediately, 
but was eventually channeled into statements in the Committee's 
Report which would limit the power of the Trustees. It was 
agreed that the Board of Trustees remain the legal entity of 
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S.. raciiae University and in addition, retain control over the 
endowment, physical assets, investments, and the total amount 
of the operating budget of the University. It was seen even- 
tually i>y the majority of the Committee that any attempts to 
make the Board more representative would tend to make it an 
action group, contrary to the Committee's intent. The Board's 
general lack of detailed knowledge of campus affairs, its 
remoteness and the infrequency of its meetings made faculty 
or student representation on it seem futile. 

The UGB was incompletely defined as yet, and many changes 
had to be made before its structure and powers could oe finally 
agreed upon by a large majority of the Structures Committee 
(See Appendix F). A minority report was also submitted to the 
Assembly. (See Appendix G. ) 

Some members of the Committee raised these objections: (l) 
There would be too much time and energy required on the part of 
faculty, students, and staff, since the UGB would be practically 
running the University; (2) major decisions such as those on 
salaries, tuition, budget, etc. cannot be made by students and 
faculty; (3) ninety members are too few to handle the work load 
or to be representative; (h) the trustees won't buy it; (5) the 
Chancellor has no power. Syracuse University could never attract 
top talent for a position as figurehead. The Chancellor must 
remain a leader and not just an advisor or a public relations 
man. His position must remain attractive, and this means it 
must be accompanied by some power. Who would accept 
responsibility without power? 
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Objections revolved mainly about the position of the 
Board of Trustees. It would have to delegate certain powers 
to the UGB and could revoke them at any time. The students 
still feared the Trustees and wanted their p-owers further 
reduced or completely eliminated, in spite of what had been 
discussed about the difficulty of transferring legal power 
away from them. 

k. The Committee Final Versi on of a UGB 

Further discussions led to a better defined structure incor- 
porating compromises which it was hoped would increase the 
possibility of acceptance of the plan by the Administration 
and the Trustees. 

A compromise between those who wanted to limit the powers 
of the Trustees severely and those who thought it necessary to 
leave them more influence in order to get their approval was 
this: the Trustees were to have a veto over the UGB, but the 
veto could be overridden by a 2/3 vote of the UGB, except on 
the, total amount of the budget, investment policy, endowment 
managerrent, and authority over physical assets. In this fash- 
ion the Trustees were to be given specific ultimate power in 
these four areas, although their influence was not to be limit- 
ed to them. Furthermore, it did not preclude the UGB from 
exerting some influence in the same four areas. 

Deciding on the number of delegates in the UGB required a 
long time. The proposed number varied between 60 and 300* The 
need for fair representation of a large number of groups (small 
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colleges, large colleges, graduate and undergraduate students, 
and various divisions of the staff) worked against the smaller- 
sized UGB. On tha other hand, smaller numbers would give 
greater visibility to the delegates and a greater feeling of 
individual responsibility on the part of each member. A 
larger number of delegates would make distribution of the dele- 
gates ajnong the lolleges, etc., much simpler and more repre- 
sentative. It would also give more talent to draw on for com- 
mittee assignment and allow fairer distribution of the work 
load. But the larger "che UGB, the more unwieldy it would be and 
the less responsibilicy felt by each person. Several members 
felt that too many delegates to the UGB would lead to cliques, 
whereas in a smaller group everyone would have to be active to 
get the work done. The final compromise was to have 100 members 
on the UGB. 

Without much opposition it was decided to ensure the Junior 
faculty a fair representation by insisting that, where possible, 
they be proportionally represented in each academic unit. Junior 
faculty are those of the rank of Associate Professor and below. 
This ameliorated a long-standing complaint regarding the repre- 
sentation in the existing Senate. 

The question of apportionment of the delegates between stu- 
dents and faculty was debated at length, the general temperature 
remaining on the warm side. With no apparent opposition, all 
agreed that the staff should have 10 per cent of the seats in 
the UGB, but division of the remaining 90 per cent between 
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students and faculty could not be agreed on by the Structures 
Committee. Financial questions and procedures for choosing 
Chancellors v;ere uppermost in many minds as they pondered 
apportionment. The students felt they had as great a stake 
as the faculty in these matters. The faculty was getting 
steady raises, but the students had to pay continually 
increasing tuition. Students felt they should be well repre- 
sented at all levels of governance. The faculty members pointed 
out that the students are more transient than the faculty and 
that bad financial decisions or the poor choice of a Chancellor 
would create problems that the faculty would have to live with 
indefinitely, but that the students would quickly leave behind. 
Students pointed out that manjr ad financial decisions had 
already been made (building programs had been overextended, 
etc.). The students said that the quality of education at 
Syracuse University could adversely affect their whole lives, 
but that the professors had secure jobs regardless of the 
state of affairs. Some professors found it unthinkable that 
students be on promotions committees, but students thought 
their input would be valuable. In a UGB in. which students and 
faculty were equally represented and which had the authority to 
prepare a budget and consider sources of income, think of the 
stalemate over raising tuition in order to raise salaries! 

This clash of ideas brought out some strong feelings that 
had been previously unexpressed. It led to nothing conclusive 
about apportionment in the UGB, but it was useful. The faculty 
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members had a hard time stating how they really felt about 
having equal representation of faculty and students. Most 
of them clearly opposed parity, but had difficulty in articula- 
ting their reasons. These vver^^ the most heated discussions 
the Committee had, but even these viere conducted without 
anger and in a spirit in which each member was trying to 
find out what the true feelings of the others were. 

Student- to- faculty ratios were advocated which ranged 
all the way from 20:70 to 70:20. A final vote on a nearly 
continuous spectrum of possible ratios with each person 
voting (a) preferred, (b) acceptable, or (c) not acceptable, 
showed one faction (mostly but not all faculty members) 
saying that the maximum acceptable ratio was 50: 60. The 
other faction (mostly but not all students) voted the minimum 
acceptable ratio to be 4^:45^ they insisted on parity. This 
issue was the only one in all the deliberations which divided 
the Structures Committee into two distinct factions which 
could not compromise. It was thus decided to leave blanks in 
the Report and let the Assembly decide on how to apportion 
the UGB. 

The details of the relations between the Chancellor and 
the UGB's Executive Committee and between the Vice Chancellors 
and the corresponding councils of the UGB were looked upon as 
crucial to the success of any new governance structure* The 
idea of accountability of the University Administration to the 
UGB was now paramount in the minds of Committee members. Too 
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strict an accountability would hamper the Administration 
excessively; lack of any accountability would lea/e Syracuse 
University in its present unsatisfactory state. 

About this time--April, I97I— the Administration proposed 
to the Senate that councils be formed in that body to oversee 
specific areas of responsibility of t-^e Administration. These 
ideas were adapted from the system at Ohio State, where Vice 
Chancellor Ronald W. Brady and Chancellor Corbally had been 
previously. One of the main requirements in a governance 
structure where one body is to be accountable to another is 
that the structure be simple enough so that it is crystal clear 
as to who accounts to whom. Vice Chancellor for Administrative 
Operations Brady wrote the Senate on April k, I97I that "the 
many different Senate Committees among which student and 
faculty concerns are now distributed overlap various adminis- 
trative functions and the Board of Trustees areas so erratically 
as to make actual accountability difficult." 

The idea of councils in the UGB each of which corresponded 
precisely to the areas of jurisdiction of a Vice Chancellor 
had much appeal to the Structures Committee (the Committee 
called these "standing committees" instead of "councils" in its 
Report. ). It was intended that all University affairs come 
under one of the four headings: academic affairs, student 
affairs, administration, and community relations. The Senate 
up to this time had never had a committee charged explicitly 
with administrative affairs. If the UGB had small standing 
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coinmitteos which were accountable to it and whose members 
included representatives of all caiapus groupS; then such 
committees would have the opportunity to make broad policy 
guidelines for bhe Administration and work directly with the 
corresponding Vie" Chancellor to see that such guidelines 
were a:ihered to. It was presumed that each such standing 
committee would work closely with a Vice Chancellor and that 
initiatives could come from both the Vice Chancellor and the 
committee itself. The UGB would get its advice, reports, and 
proposed legislation from the standing committees and not 
frovu the Administration. 

This idea of councils seemed to be practicable except for 
budget- making. Since budget-making would involve all four 
councils, it wa.3 proposed that a joint com'oiittee determine 
budt^et policy; but this was forgotten in the press of business 
and the final Report to the Assembly did not mention the 
budget process . 

The second paragraph of the Report contained the wording 
most difficult for the Committee to agree on. Its first 
sentence eventually read, "[The] UGB . . . shall determine 
policy and legislate on all matters concerning the University." 
The two critical words were "legislate" and "all." The first 
implied that the Chancellor was in the future to be only an 
executive and not a legislator and that the UGB was to be the 
sole legislative body. Later, meetings with the Administration 
left the Committee with the idea that taking away all legislative 
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power from the Chancellor would possibly lead to a rejection 
of the Assembly proposal at the plebiscite. 

The other critical word was "all" in "all matters concerning 
the University." It seemed oo some Committee members that this 
was just too inclusive and left the Administration with too 
little power. Also, it seemed to them that there were obviously 
areas in which the Administration and not the UGB should have 
primary authority. 

The Committee continually wrestled with the problem of how 
much detail should go into its Report. The Report was to be a 
proposed constitution for the University. It certainly should 
state how the Chancellor was to be chosenj it certainly should 
not specify the speed limit on campus. But how much detail 
should be provided? For example, a judiciary should be set upj 
but should the Report empower the UGB to devise its own courts, 
or should it spell out in detail the powers and obligation of 
such courts and the methods of selection of judges? Should the 
Report specify exactly who was to be represented on each stand- 
ing committee? Several proposals included such detail. The 
final decisions on such matters were determined partly by the 
desire to keep the document flexible, but certainly much was 
determined by the fact that time pressed heavily and the Report 
\^afl due to the Assembly within a few weeks. (The Assembly 
eventually put considerably more detail in-:o its final Proposal. ) 
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Before the Report was submitted to the Assembly, these 
dstails were agreed upon (See Appendix F for the whole Report): 

(1) The chairman of the Board of Trustees was made an 
ex officio member of the Executive Committee of the 
of the UGB but without vote. This was to improve 
communication between the Trustees and ths" campus 
community. 

(2) The Vice Chancellors were to be appointed by the 
Chancellor with the consent of the UGB. 

(3) A specific statement was made that the 
Chancellor was to have charge of the operation 

of the University to allay fears that his position 
was iLiduly enfeebled by this structure. He was to 
be elected by the Board of Trustees "upon agreement 
of the UGB." His appointment was to be reviewed 
every fo^or years. Many members of the Committee 
insisted that the Chancellor not serve indefinitely. 
He could be fired only by joint action of the UGB and 
the Trustees. 

(h) The colleges and schools were mainly left to operate 
themselves. The UGB was empowered only to veto col- 
lege rules, but could take no initiative in their 
governance. Each dean was to be appointed by the 
Chancellor with the consent of the college (not the 
UGB), and the term would be three years, subject to 
renewal. 
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(5) A judicial system was proposed, but all details v»ere 
omitted and left to the UGB. The main provision was 
that the highest court be independent (of the Admin- 
istration, the UGB, and the Board of Trustees) and 
its decisions final. 

(6) An office of Ombudsman was proposed in one neat, 
clean sentence. 

(T) Provisions were made for review, reapportionment, and 

amendment of the proposed governance structure. 
(8) An election commission was set up. 

Between December, 1970 and March, 1971, Structures Committee 
meetings had been completely taken up with discussion, proposals, 
and counter- proposals, most of which had to do with the Board 
of Trustees, the Administration, and the present Senate. Only 
after the proposal to have a UGB with councils corresponding 
to the four main areas did the discussions begin to focus. In 
the month of April, 1971 alone, most of the final structure of 
the UGB was decided upon and written up for presentation to the 
Assembly on April 27, 1971. 

2' I'^i^MJr Consideration b^ the Assembl y 

At the first post- spring- vacation meeting, April 27, 1971, 
U.S. Senator Eugene McCarthy, who had a speaking engagement 
elsewhere on .ampus, briefly commended the Assembly for its 
efforts. The Assembly, turning to its business, accepted the 
revised report of the Goals Committee. Also Frederick Lane, 
the then Chairman of the Structures Committee, presented the 
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structures Coininittee Report, A minority report was also sub- 
mitted. Introductory supporting statements were made by three 
members of ths Structures Committee, The Assembly decided to 
consider tte Report article by article --with the exception that 
apportionment of the pr-oposed University Governing Board would 
be treated last. Finally the Report was to be considered and 
voted on as a whole. It was hoped that all this could be done 
rapidly, but by the end of the spring semester the Assembly had 
completed consideration of only eight of the fifteen articles 
of the Structures Committee Report, 

Introductory supporting statements were made by three mem- 
bers of the Structures Committee at the April 27th meeting. 
At the next meeting, the following evening, opponents of the 
Report presented their arguments. Some claimed that the Report 
proposed "government by committee," A trustee delegate sug- 
gested that the entire Report be discarded in favor of adding 
three students and three faculty members to the Board of Trustees 
Nevertheless, the Assembly proceeded to detailed consideration 
of the Report, 

It passed Article I, "The Board of Trustees shall retain 
its legal responsibility for Syracuse University," thus laying 
quickly and finally to rest the hopes of those members of the 
Assembly who felt that the Board of Trustees itself ought to 
be eliminated, or at least drastica^Lly modified. Consideration 
then started on Article II, "There shall be a Univerbit ' Govern- 
ing Board , , . , " As an indication of how evenly divided the 
Assembly was between those who would give this Board extensive 
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powers an-i those who wanted its powers to be severely restricted, 
a motion to modify its decision-making pa<rers by adding the 
phrase "subject to the ultimate authority of the Board of 
Trustees" was defeated by tho narrow margin of 60 to 63. The 
first amendment to be accepted changed the name University 
Governing Board to University Governing Coun3il (UGC). 

Debate continued on Article II through May 5. An illum- 
inating interpretation of the effect of Article II was presen- 
ted by a member of the Structures Committee, Nahmin Horwitz: 

On matters involving financial integrity, the 
trustees reserve the right of final veto. On 
all other matters, decisions of the UGC are 
final unlesd vetoed by the Chancellor. The 
trustees agree that that veto can be over- 
ridden by a 2/3 vote. 

If the original wording of Article II is 
adopted and the trustee plebiscite approves, 
the trustees will have volimtarily delegated 
authority to the UGC. They can always revoke 
this delegation of authority. But short of 
that, in the light of having ratified this 
governance arrangement, they could not them- 
selves veto specific UGC decisions other than 
those involving the financial integrity of the 
University. 

Other debate concerned details of veto powers, the overriding 
of vetoes, and the extent to which the UGC should have control 
over endowment, physical plant, investments, and the overall 
budget. Considerable detail on the division of authority 
among the UGC, Chancellor, and Board was introduced into the 
Article. One significant change substituted the Chancellor for the 
Trustees as the holder of certain veto rights} the UGC could override 
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the Chancellor's veto on academic and budgetary matters^ v^hile the 
Trustees would retain final authority on the financial integ- 
rity of the institution* The Chancellor was the "chief exec- 
utive officer" of the University, The amended Article II, as 
passed on May 5> left a strong UGC, as originally proposed by 
the Structures Committee, 

Two other items were dealt with on May 5. The first part 
of Article III was approved, setting the size of the UGC at 
approximately 100 members and specifying that UGC members were 
to be elected for one-year terms and for not more than four 
consecutive terms. Article IV was also approved, which called 
for initial establishment of four standing committees in the 
UGC corresponding to the four major administrative areas: 
Academic Affairs, Administrative Opera'^'ions, Student Affairs, 
and University Relations • 

The Assembly meeting on Thursday, May 6 took up Article V 
specifying the powers of the standing committees to oversee 
the Vice Chancellors responsible for each of the four main 
administrative areas • The wording was modified, but in the 
end Article V was passed, leaving the standing committees with 
extensive powers • Article VI, "The UGC shall create such other 
committees as it deems necessary," was passed with little comment* 

On Tuesday, May 11, the Assembly adopted a severely modified 
Article VII concerning the establishment and powers of an Exec- 
utive Committee in the UGC* The sentence in the Structures Com- 
mittee proposal that "the Chancellor shall be accountable to the 
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UGC through the Executive Committee for the execution of policy" 
was deleted, leaving the Executive Committee with two main 
purposes: to "serve as the primary link between the Chancellor 
ani the UGC" and to act as the agenda committee of the UGC. 

Also on May 11, an extended debate was started on the pcfwers 
of the Chancellor. A new Article was accepted, starting as 
follows: "The executive power of Syracuse University shall be 
vested in a Chancellor, The Chancellor shall have general 
charge of all activities of the University subject to policies 
and general directions 2et by the UGC . . . ." The Chancellor 
was now seen as the chief "executive" rather than chief "admin- 
istrative" officer, an effort to strengthen his office against 
charges that this office would become powerless. 

Faculty delegates, especially those having administrative 
responsibility, were very concerned about the procedures by 
which operating budgets were to be established. The Structures 
Committee Report made no specific mention of the budget-making 
process. Most of the May 13 Assembly meeting was devoted to 
the development of a wholly new and lengthy Article on the 
budgetary process. This new Article described in detail the 
time schedule according to which a budget had to be submitted 
by the Chancellor to the UGC, the period in which the UGC could 
act on the budget, and provi.^ion for action by the Chancellor 
in the event of the UGC's failure to act within the agreed-upon 
time span. 
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Since the end of the spring term was rapidly approaching, 
with its attendant examination period, quorums (especially in 
the student caucus^ became increasingly difficult to achieve. 
There were quorums at only eight of the thirteen called meet- 
ings between spring vacation and summer vacation. Hopes of 
holding the plebiscites in May, 19T1 had therefore to be 
abandoned. At the final several sessions of the term, the 
Steering Committee reported its plans for filling vacancies that 
would occur in the Assembly with the end of the term, and 
for calling the Assembly back into session in the fall of 
1971 in order to complete consideration of the Structures 
Committee Report and to proceed with the plebiscites. 

6. S^econd - Year -^Activities; Fi nal Modification of the 

Structures Committee Report into the Governance Proposa l 

The Assembly reconvened for the first time in the 1971-72 
academic year on October 12, 1971 • It was addressed by the 
newly-appointed Chancellor, Melvin A. Eggers, who remarked on 
the importance of completing the work begun the previous year. 
Then the Assembly turned to the task of filling delegate seats 
vacated between spring and fall semesters for reasons such as 
graduation, leave of absence, or resignation. Many seats re- 
mained vacant, however, because of the inability of the Steer- 
ing Committee to find sufficient replacements. The Assembly 
also passed a bylaw change which reduced the quorum require- 
ment to Just one- fifth of each caucus, eliminating the need 
for a total of 125 delegates to be present. This effectively 
halved the number needed for a quorum. 
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The discussion of the Report of the Structures Committee 
was then resumed^ starting with Article which was approved 
in a form establishing the joint responsibility of the Board 
of Trustees and the UGC in the selection and removal of the 
Chancellor • The Article also would give the UGC responsibility 
for reviewing the Chancellor's work every four years. 

The meeting on October 26 was devoted to the discussion of 
Article VIII, which specified the roles of the Chancellor and 
the UGC in appointing the Vice Chancellors. Many amendments 
were proposed either to reduce the role of the UGC or to specify 
the majority necessary to terminate such appointments. It was 
finally decided that a UGC recommendation for appointment requir- 
ed the favorable vote of "a majority of its membership," It. 
was also specified that a recommendation of termination was 
subject to the veto procedure of Article II • The Article, so 
amended, passed at the following meeting, of November 2. 

At this meeting, on the recommendation of the Structures 
Committee, the Assembly agreed that formal discussion of each 
article and any amendments to it should be preceded by an informal 
discussion to improve understanding of each article end of ob- 
jections to it. Discussion proceeded with Article XI. This 
Article mandated the creation by the UGC of a judicial system 
culminating in a court of appeals, whose decisions would be 
final. The judicial system was to be independent of both the 
UC?C and the Administration. The Article was extensively reworded 
during the discussion to provide that the judicial system be 
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created within ninety days of the initial meeting of the UGC, 

Article XII, which established an office of Ombudsman, was 
submitted to the Assembly on November 9, and then resubmitted 
in an expanded form on November 50, The Article specified the 
fun:?tions of the Ombudsman, which included the investigation of 
grievances and the making of recommendations for their resolu- 
tion. The final discussion on December 1^ introduced two ajnend- 
ments stressing the confidentiality of the Ombudsman's access 
to official files and other information, and providing for his 
financial independence by requiring that there be no budget 
reduction during his three -year term of office. 

One of the most debated articles of the Structures Committee 
Report was Article XIII, which dealt with the governance of 
schools and colleges, their relation to the UGC, and the appoint- 
ment of the deans and directors of academic units. The discus- 
sion took up approximately three meetings of the Assembly. The 
Article began by stating that "the faculty and students of each 
school and college shall have jurisdiction over the internal 
affairs of their college," and be responsible for setting up 
''a governing structure insuring participation of faculty and 
students in the determination of intra-college policies." An 
attempt to delete the section insuring participation of students 
and faculty, on the grounds that certain matters were the exclu- 
sive domain of the faculty, failed • The main points of debate 
concerned the powers of the UGC to overrule decisions of the 
schools and colleges and the procedures for the selection of 
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deans, directors, and department chairmen. Changes were made 
giving schools and colleges the right to ^^formally question" 
a UGC decision and establishing a procedure for participation 
by the aggrieved school or college in the reconsideration of the 
UGC decision. Most amendments, however, were defeated, includ- 
ing one requiring the election of deans and directors by the 
governing bodies of the respective academic units. In the final 
text, deans and directors \^ould be appointed by the Vice Chan- 
cellor of Academic Affairs, with the advice and consent of the 
appropriate committees of the respective academic units. 

On January 11, 1972 the Assembly took up Article XIV, which 
called for review every five years of the governance structure 
of Syracuse University, following a first review to take place 
in the third year of operation of the UGC. It also stated the 
procedures for changing the governance structure, including ap- 
proval by referenda of students, faculty, and trustees. Several 
amendments were approved. One served to include the professional 
and classified staff as a fourth constituency in the referendum 
process. A second amendment changed the basis of approving the 
referenda from permitting approval if only two constituencies 
approved a proposal by a two-thirds majority (while the other 
two rejected it) to, instead, sending the proposal back to a 
conference committee which would then offer a revised referendum 
within thirty days of the original plebiscite. 

During January and February, 1972 the work of the Assembly 
was greatly slowed by quorum problems brought on by vacation 
and examination periods at the end of the semester. At the 
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first meeting of the spring semester, February 15, the Assembly 
approved Article XV, which would create a commission to oversee 
elections and referenda. The principal remaining questions 
facing the Assembly were (l) the apportionment of the UGCj (2) 
the inclusion of students and faculty members on the Board of 
Trustees^ and (5) a final look at the entire Proposal^ and {h) 
the best procedure for the plebiscites. 

One of the most significant decisions in all of the Assembly's 
proceedings--c(jrtainly the most dis^ .ted--dealt with the appor- 
tionment of the proposed UGC. It was during debate on this issue 
that the Assembly had its best attendance of the second year. A 
series of apportionment schemes was presented to the Assembly. 
A preferential ballot was used to narrow down the choice of 
schemes on successive ballots. It soon became clear that the 
voting was coalescing around faculty and student blocs. Most 
faculty members claimed the right to a faculty majority in the 
UGC, while most students insisted upon student- faculty parity. 
The other delegates' votes were divided between these two posi- 
tions. On March Ik, 1972 the Assembly endorsed the principle 
of parity between students and faculty by a vote of 39j27. It 
rejected a scheme specifying a 50j40jlO faculty: student j staff 
ratio and accepted a h^'.k^'.lO apportionment. A final decision 
set the size of the UGC at approximately 100 delegates. 

With this concern resolved, the Assembly proceeded to discuss 
the membership of the Board of Trustees. The issue wao whether 
the Board of Trustees should include students and faculty members. 
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After three meetings and several motions; including one by a 
student for ten students and ten faculty Board members, and 
another by a trustee for three student and three faculty Board 
members. The entire idea was tabled, never to be resurrected. 

The Assembly moved on to a consideration of the entire 
Governance Proposal and related matters, including two sub- 
stitute proposals for the entire Assembly document from trustee 
delegates. One of these trustees warned that the Assembly 
Proposal in its present form would make it impossible for Trus- 
tees to carry out their duties, and that therefore they would 
have to vote against it. Despite this warning, the Assembly 
defeated the substitute proposals. 

At the final meeting on May 2, the Assembly decided that 
there was not enough time before the end of the semester to 
inform the community fully and to have ample discussion on the 
Proposal before holding the plebiscites. The Assembly there- 
fore decided to wait until October to conduct the plebiscites. 
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Chapter V 

PROPOSAL OF THE ASSEMBLY ON UNIVERSITy GOVERNANCE 
Preamble 

The members of Syracuse University's pluralistic community 
are united in the pursuit of knowledge, in the search for en- 
lightening personal and social values, and in the hope of attain- 
ing wisdom. To these ends the Univercity should provide facil- 
ities and maintain a climate of free inquiry in which all involved 
can learn- -individually, jointly, witn and from one another--in 
the degree of their ability, motivation, and expertise. 

Realizing the legal constraints under which it exists, the 
University community insists upon the right and accepts the 
responsibility of managing its internal af lairs. Within the 
University, authority to make decisions derives from the consent 
of the members of the community. The manner and degree of 
reserving or delegating authority to make decisions in academic 
and other matters may vary in different parts of the institution 
But all activities within the community must rely upon respect 
for the dignity of others, cooperation, free discussion, and 
openness to constructive change. Accessibility of information, 
appropriate consultation, and accountability to those affected 
should characterize all decision-making procedures. 

The University's service to the larger society must be con- 
sistent with its educational aims, its political autonomy, and 
the academic freedom of its members* In pursuing its educational 
and humanizing goals, the University should help to prepare its 
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members for significant participation in society. Further, the 
University should provide a free forum from which its members 
may serve, challenge, and improve society. As an institution, 
the University must compassionately weigh the consequences of 
its policies upon the extended communities of which it is a 
privileged and responsible part. 

Section I 

The Board of rustees shall retain its legal responsibility 
for Syracuse University. 

Section 1 , 1 

The executive power of Syracuse University shall be vested 
in a Chancellor. The Chancellor shall have general charge of 
all activities of the University, subject to policies set by 
the University Governing Council (UGC, see Section VI). The 
Chancellor shall b^ ex officio, a member without vote of the 
UGC and all of its committees. He shall exercise appropriate 
initiative in developing specific programs for approval by the 
UGC. 

Section III 

The Chancellor shall be selected by a procedure mutually 
agreed upon by the Board of Trustees and the UGC. His tenure 
in office may be terminated only by mutual agreement of the 
Board of Trustees and the UGC. The UGC will be responsible for 
initiating a systematic review of his services at least every 
four years. 
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Secfcion XI 

The Chancellor shall be responsible for submitting the 
annual operating budget of the UniYersity to the Board of 
Trustees. The Chancellor and his cabinet shall prepare the 
operating budget in consultation with a budget committee 
designated by the UGC. The proposal shall be submitted to 
the UGC by this committee prior to submission to the Trustees 
and shall be handled according to the general procedures for 
review and approval established in Section VI. 

a. Within 90 days of the initial meeting of the UGC, the 
Executive Committee of the UGC, after due consultation with the 
Chancellor, shall propose a budgetary calendar fixing the dead- 
lines for the several stages of budgetary decision-making. The 
proposed calendar must, at a minimum, include the last date 
upon which the Chancellor's budget proposal is to be submitted 
to the UGC, the last date upon which the UGC can take action 
with regard to the proposal, and the date on which the proposed 
budget, as may be amended by the UGC, is to be submitted to the 
Board of Trustees. The same budgetary calendar shall govern in 
subsequent years unless changed in accordance with the legisla- 
tive procedures established in Section VI. 

b. In the event that the UGC has failed to approve an oper- 
ating budget by the deadline fixed by the budgetary calendar, 
the Chancellor shall have authority to submit a final budgetary 
proposal to the Board of Trustees. He may not, however, allo- 
cate resources jo uses, or in amounts, specifically rejected by 
the UGC in accordance with the legislative procedures established 
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in Section VI. 
Section Y. 

The Vice Chancellors shall be appointed by the Chancellor 
with advice of the appropriate standing committee and consent 
of the UGC. Their appointments may be terminated by the 
Chancellor's awn determination or when the UGC, by majority 
vote of its whole membership, so recommends, subject to the 
veto provisions of Section VI, The Vice Chancellors shall 
exercise appropriate initiative in formulating programs for 
approval by the Chancellor and the UGC, and implementing them 
if approved. 

Section Yl 

There shall be a University Governing Council (UGC) which 
shall determine policy and legislate on all matters concerning 
the University, except as otherwise provided in this document. 
Decisions of the UGC shall be deemed conclusive unless and 
until the Chancellor shall take negative action thereon within 
one month, in which case this decision shall be referred back 
to the UGC with his reasons for such actio:.. After further con- 
sideration, the UGC can override a veto by 2/3 vote on all 
matters; provided, however, that when such overridden veto 
matters affect or determine policy or action :/ith respect to 
(a) endowments, (b) ■physical assets, (c) investments, or (d) 
the amount of the operating budget, the Board of Trustees 
may, upon the Chancellor's recommendation or upon making its 
own motion, take final action. Unless such action is taken 
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within sixty days after the overriding vote of the UGC, the 
decision of the UGC shall be deemed final. When it is deemed 
vital to the interest of the University, the UGC, by majority 
vote of its v;ho.le membership, may call for a special meeting of 
the Board of Trustees or its Executive Committee • None of the 
above is to bj considered prejudicial to appropriate initiatives 
on the part of the Trustees in fulfillment of their legal 
responsibility. 

Section VII 

The UGC shall be composed of approximately 100 duly elected 
representatives of the University community: ^5 per cent faculty 
members, including deans and department chairmen, if5 per cent 
students, 10 per cent professional and classified staff. The 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees or his designate shall be, 
ex officio , a member of the UGC without vote. All faculty and 
student representatives shall be elected by their respective 
colleges or schools, and those affiliated with more than one 
academic unit shall be eligible for election from one unit only. 
There shall be at least one faculty delegate and one student 
delegate from each college or school; the remaining faculty and 
student seats shall be assigned proportional, to the number of 
faculty and students in each college or school, except that such 
ancillary programs as University College and Utica College shall 
have no more than one faculty delegate and one student delegate 
each. The College of Forestry shall have two student delegates 
and one faculty delegate to the UGC* All dually enrolled students 
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and faculty members will designate one school in "which they are 
to be considered a primary member. These memberships will be 
added to the number of singly enrolled students and faculty of 
the appropriate schools. The resulting totals will be used for 
apportioning representation in the UGC. In those academic units 
with more than one faculty delegate, there shall be representa- 
tion of faculty by rank approximating the proportion of full 
professors to the collective junior faculty. In those academic 
units with more than one student delegate, there shall be rep- 
resentation of students by level approximating the proportion 
of undergraduate students to graduate students. Professional 
staff and classified staff shall be elected at large by their 
respective constituencies. The term of office for all delegates 
shall be one year. The number of consecutive terms which a 
delegate may serve shall not exceed four. 

Sectio n VIII 

There shall be a standing committee of the UGC corresponding 
to each major administrative area of the University. Initially 
there shall be the following four: Academic Affairs, Administra- 
tive Operations, Student Affairs, and University Relations. The 
Vice Chancellor for each major administrative area shall be, ex 
officio, a member without vote of the standing committee assigned 
to that area. During the UGC's first year of operation the num- 
ber of voting members of these committees shall not exceed nine. 
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Section IX 

Each standing coinmittee shall advise with, and be consulted 
by, the Vice Chancellor in its respective area, and shall pre- 
pare and review proposals for legislation on matters within its 
respective area for adoption by the UGC# Each shall be the 
vehicle through which business affecting its area is normally 
brought before the UGC, Standing committees may form subcom- 
mittees as needed to facilitate their work. 

Section X 

There shall be an Executive Committee: it shall consist 
of the chairmen of the standing committees which correspond 
to the major administrative areas of the University and four 
members elected by the UGC from its membership • The Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees or his designate shall be, ex officio, 
a member without vote. The committee shall elect its own 
chairman, who shall serve during his term of office on the Board 
of Trustees and its Executive Committee without vote. He shall 
report for the UGC to the Board of Trustees, 

Section XI 

The Executive Committee shall serve as the agenda committee 
of the UGC. The Executive Committee is also authorized to act 
for the UGC in summer recess or on other occasions when the UGC 
cannot be convened. When such action is taken, an explanation 
must be presented for approval at the firsts subsequent meeting 
of the UGC. 
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Section XII 

The UGC shall create such other committees as it deems 
necessary. 

Section XIII 

To ensure due process and fairness to all members of the 
University community, the UGC shall create a judicial system, 
culminating in a Cohort of Appeals. This system shall be inde- 
pendent of the UGC and the Administration of the University. 
The decisions of the Court of Appeals shall be final. The UGC 
shall act to create this judicial system and to define its areas 
of responsibility within ninety days of the initial meeting of 
the UGC, 

Section XIX 

An office of Ombudsman shall be established to assist mem- 
bers of the University community who are stymied in the Univer- 
sity processes. The Cttibudsman shall: Investigate, on request 
or on his own initiative, any grievances that may arise; bring 
findings and recommendations to the attention of those in author- 
ity; serve as a general information center about all situations 
and University procedures which may be a source of grievance; 
and conduct, during emergencies, such additional and special 
informational Services as he believes appropriate. 

Section XV 

The Ombudsman shall have confidentia]. access to such official 
files, information; and committee meetings throughout the Univer- 
sity as he feels is required to fulfill his functions. The 
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Onbudsman shall be a full-time, funded, independent officer, 
appointed with the consent of the UGC by the Executive Coimnit- 
tee of the UGC for a three-year term. Resources allocated to 
this office shall not be reduced within such term of office. 
He may be removed from office for cause by 2/3 vote of the UGC. 
He shall make an annual report to the University community and 
such special reports as may be requested by the appointing 
authority. 

Section XVI 

The UGC shall create an Elections Coinmdssion to oversee 
elections and referenda, and to discharge the functions required 
under Sections VII and XX. 

Section XVII 

The faculty and students of each school and college shall 
have jurisdiction over the internal affairs of their college 
(or school), including the establishment of a suitable college 
governing structure insuring participation of faculty emd stu- 
dents in the determination of intra-college policies. Decisions 
of the college governing body shall be final unless and until 
the UGC take negative action thereon. A college may. formally 
question h UGC decision by a majority vote of its governing 
body, A formal question will require the UGC to reconsider its 
decision and to provide for the representatives of the college 
to present their concerns, in person, to the UGC. 
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.Sec tion XVIII 

The deans and directors of academic units shall be appointed 
by the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs with the advice and 
consent of the appropriate committees of the respective programs, 
divisions or colleges. Their appointments shall be for three 
years, subject to review and renewal by the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs and the appropriate committee. They shall 
exercise appropriate initiative aubject to the approval of the 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs and the respective gov- 
erning boards. 

Section XXX 

By May of the third full academic year of operation of the 
UGC, and at a maximum of five-year intervals thereafter, the 
UGC and the University community shall review the governance 
structure of Syracuse University, giving due consideration to 
such matters as the apportionment of representation within the 
UGC, the bylaws of the UGC, and the relationship between the 
UGC and the Bo-ard of Trustees. 

Section XK 

Changes in the governance structure of Syracuse University 
shall be instituted by referendum of the University community 
of students, faculty, staff, and trustees. Such referenda 
shall be initiated by the submission of a copy of the proposal 
to the UGC Elections Commission signed by either a majority of 
the members of the UGC or of the Board of Trustees, or by one- 
tenth of either the total University student body> the collective 



faculty, or the entire professional and classified staff. The 
referendum shall be held within ninety days of the date of sub- 
mission, excluding recess periods and the summer sessions. The 
changes shall be deemed adopted if aproved by a majority of 
those voting in each of the constituencies (students, faculty, 
staff, and trustees) and appropriate steps snail be taken to 
amend the University Charter of Bylaws accordingly. If two- 
thirds of those voting in any two constituencies shall have 
approved a referendum, but the others rejected it, the issue 
shall go to a conference committee of all groups. The con- 
ference committee shall offer a revised referendum for a pleb- 
iscite within thirty days of the initial referendum. 

Section XXI 

Freedom in teaching, in learning, in speaking, in carrying 
out research, and in publishing are fundamental to the life of 
any University. Neither the Board of Trustees, the University 
Governing Council, the administration, nor any other group or 
member of the University shall act to abridge the exercise of 
these academic freedoms by any member of the University. 

Implementation 

If ratified by a simple majority of those voting in each 
of the three plebiscites, the recommendations of the Assembly 
will be deemed to have been approved and their implementation 
mandated. 
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If so approved, the Trustees vill take appropriate steps to 
alter their Bylaws as soon as feasible. These Bylaws of 
Syracuse University shall be so amended not later than June 
50, 1975 • These Bylaws will be revised so as to incorporate 
the wording of the Assembly's document insofar as possible, 
Th2 Steering Committee of the Assembly on University Governance 
shall advise the Trustees, their committee, and legal counsel 
on behalf of the Assembly, 



Chapter VI 
THE PIEBISCITES 

1. P reparation for the Plebiscites 

Preparations for the fall plebiscites began during the sum- 
mer of 1972. After making arrangements with the Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees for a special meeting of the Board on 
October 6, for the purpose of discussing and voting upon the 
Governance Proposal, the Steering Committee set Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, October h-6, 197^ as the dates for the 
plebiseltes . 

Plans for a publicity campaign also got underway during the 
summer. The Steering Committee arranged to have Professors 
Nahmin Horwitz and Donald Meiklejohn, both active members of 
the Assembly and its Structures Committee, engage in a debate 
on governance over the campus closed-circuit television during 
the week of the plebiscites. It also appointed subcommittees 
composed of student, faculty, and administration delegates to 
develop pro and con position-statements to be given wide circu- 
lation in the fall. 

Publicity for the plebiscites began in early September. The 
position statements (in Appendix H) were approved by the Steer- 
ing Committee and mailed to all faculty members and trustees 
together with the Proposal of the Assembly on University Governance. 
The Record refused to print the position statements on the grounds 
that they were not signed, but The Daily Orahge did publish them, 
making them available to all voting constituencies, Discussions 
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on governance vere arranged by Assembly delegates in each 
school and college of the University during the last two weeks 
of September. Feature articles and letters-to-the-editor of 
The Record and The Daily Orange began in mid-September, and 
both papers printed the full text of the Assembly's proposal 
during the week of the plebiscites. The Daily Orange also ran 
a series of editorials discussing each article in the document, 
and the Student Association mounted its own publicity campaign 
to promote the Governance Proposal. 

Meanwhile arrangements were proceeding for the plebiscites. 
Machine- scoreable ballots were prepared, with space for comments 
provided. Absentee ballots were mailed to trustees who could 
not be present for the special meeting. Volunteers and paid 
pollwatchers were obtained to insure three -day coverage at five 
locations. Lockable ballot boxes were built, and ID card punches 
were purchased to provide security and control. On Tuesday 
evering, October 5, Professors Horowitz and Meiklejohn met for 
the.ir televised debate, climaxing the preparations for the 
plebiscites . 

2. Results of the Voting 

During the next three days 350^) Syracusans marked ballots 
indicating that they approved or disapproved the Proposal of 
the Assembly on University Governance. Approximately three 
qua, .ers of the Trustees, over half of the faculty, about one 
fifth of the student body, and less than five per cent of the 
staff voted in the referendum. The Trustees cast their ballots 



at the special meeting on Friday, Oetooer 6, after a presentation 
by the Chairmen of the Steering, Goals, and Structures committees, 
and a closed session with the Chancellor, his cabinet, and the 
University attorney. Faculty, students, and staff voted at one 
of five polling places on campus. 

The ballots were sorted by the Credentials Committee and 
tabulated at the Psychological Research Center. The results 
of the vote are shown in this table. 

RESULTS OF PLEBISCITES 
Plebiscite Yes No Total Result 



Trustees 


0 


29 


29 


no 


Faculty 


1^9 


564 


515 


no 


Students 


2208 


672 


2880 


yes 


(staff) 


(25) 


(60) 




(no) 








(5505) 





Since the document was not approved by the Trustees and the 
faculty (the staff vote was for information only), the Proposal 
of the Assembly was not ratified. 

Following the defeat of the Proposal, the Steering Committee 
referred the Proposal to the University Senate ad hoc Committee 
on Senate Organization and Operations so that individual arti- 
ales might be considered for action by the Senate* Thus ended 
the Assembly on Governance at Syracuse University. 
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Chapter VII 
. APPRAISAL OF ^ITffi GOVERNANCE ASSEMBLY 

Holding a "constitutional convention'' is an unusual pro- 
ceeding. There might never have been an Assembly on University 
Governance at Syracuse had not the retirement of a strong, 
long-time Chancellor coincided with the culmination of protest 
against the long, ugly, and unpopular war in Viet Nam. Building 
takeovers, a "Town Meeting" for thousands, barricades on campus: 
the spring of 1970 vias a turbulent time. The Assembly was an 
appropriate response. But it failed- -failed at least to win 
approval for its Proposal. Why? 

Comments on some faculty ballots in the October, 1972 pleb- 
iscites indicate that faculty members strongly disliked the 
extent of student representation on the proposed University 
Governing "'ouncil. Of the twenty- four negative ballots bearing 
comments, seventeen gave this reason for opposing the Proposal; 
even three of the four positive ballots bearing comments sim- 
ilarly expressed concern over the parity of student and faculty 
representation. Other evidence suggerts that many faculty mem- 
bers felt that the most important grievances \sith which the 
Assembly had concerned itself had been removed or ameliorated 
since the departure of Chancellor Tolley, and that hence there 
'/*a3 no need for drastic change. Those who ctill pressed for 
change were inclined to channel their energies into attempts 
to make the AAUP a collective bargaining agent for the faculty-- 
an approach radically different from that proposed by the 
Governance Assemoly. 
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No trustee ballots bore comments on then, but it is probable 
that the trustees objected not only to the extent of student 
representation on the UGC, but also to the delegation of author- 
ity to a body v^hich, unlike the Chancellor, could not readily be 
held accountable. The trustees* unanimous rejection of the Pro- 
posal is attributed to the advice of legal counsel. This advice 
presumably had to do v^ith the legality and workability of dele- 
gating po\gers to the UGC. But it is doubtful if the trustees 
viould have favored the Proposal in any case. Board members had 
told the Structures Committee that they did not plan to preside 
over their ov^n emasculation. The Board also listened to and 
gave a vote of confidence to Chancellor Eggers, viho did not 
favor placing legislative pov^er in the hands of the UGC. 

The students overwhelmingly supported the Proposal, as they 
might have been expected to. But the percentage of students for it 
(I'T per cent) was less than the combined totals for the two 
propositions at the March I970 referendum which called for 
change in government (87 per cent), suggesting some reduction 
in student activism. 

If John Corbally had remained Chancellor, the Proposal might 
have had a better chance of approval. He had said that he could 
live with a governance structure giving strong powers to an 
elective faculty- student body. On the other hand, he may have 
supported the Governance Assembly as a kind of safety valve for 
relieving the tensions of mid-1970. Those tensions had largely 
abated, however, by late 197^* 

Regardless of who had been Chancellor, the campus mood would 
have changed in the two years. The Proposal would undoubtedly 
have been better received if it had been presented in the spring 
of 1971^ and it might have been better received if it had been 
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differently conceived. If there were nevi and inacceptable 
provisions in the Proposal, there viere also known shortcomings 
in existing University arrangements. But by October, 1972 the 
existing arrangements seemed inevitable to the Trustees and the 
majority of the faculty members, or at any rate preferable to 
the proffered cures. It is unlikely that the Assembly could have 
come up with a more persuasive document, given the changing mood 
of the campus, the changing mood of the Assembly members themselves 
and the conditions under which they carried out their work. The 
failure of the Assembly involved a failure of the total University 
to take advantage of a rare opportunity; after all, at approximate- 
ly the same time, Princeton and Toronto succeeded in restructuring 
themselves through governance assemblies. 

The majority of Assembly members, especially among the student 
entered into Assembly activities in the fall of 197O with zeal. 
But if zeal prevailed, it had its converse of suspiciousness. 
Many students found the faculty timid, the Administration cynical, 
and the Trustees benighted; others in the Assembly worried that 
the students were unstable and irresponsible. In a way which trans 
cended constituencies, those ready to contemplate drastic change 
distrusted those not ready; and the non- compliment was returned. 
The temper of the Assembly was such as to encourage the use of 
such parliamentary devices as points of order and quorum calls 
as tactics for attaining goals not attainable other ways. 
Maneuvering is legitimate and inevitable in any parliamentary 
process; but the members of the Assembly were not sufficiently 
imoued with the importance of coming up with a generally accept- 
able proposal in a relatively short. 
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It may be debated how much the preliminary arrangements for 
the Assembly foredoomed its Proposal. The Preparatory Commis- 
sion worked in good faith; yet its provisions for so many 
students and so few administrators in the Assembly probably 
contributed to the hostile reception of the product of that 
Assembly (which echoed those provisions). But an Assembly 
having a lower percentage of students may have been unthinkable here 
in the summer of I970. The Commission's task may indeed have 
been impossible. There was little that the Preparatory Com- 
mission, or the Steering Committee, or the Assembly itself 
could do about the difficulties inherent in trying to convene busy 
people once a week to consider matters requiring concentrated, 
disinterested attention. Perhaps the size of the Assembly was 
too large; perhaps the problems of quorums could have been 
finessed by more flexible arrangements. 

It does seem, retrospectively, that the Steering Comnittee 
should have recommended, and the Assembly itself been willing 
to adopt, a program which provided for something other than 
having committee after committee report for week after week to 
an Assembly which meanwhile had no positive collective tasks of 
its cwn to carry out. The groundwork for the Assembly might 
wall have been done by a small, select committee with a size- 
able staff, or with a number of subcommittees re-)orting to it, 
not to the Assembly; which committee could then have developed 
a proposal for the Assembly to consider. The governance assem- 
bly at the University of Toronto had succeeded with such a 
program. 
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As things happened at Syracuse, zeal and suspicion blended in 
a tendency for Assembly members not to be satisfied with arrange- 
ments made by others. This showed in the way the committee system 
worked. Three different committees, for instance, thought it 
necessary to concern themselves with the idea of an Ombudsman. 
There was nothing wrong with the general desire for an Ombudsman; 
there was something unfortunate in the duplication of effort, the 
expenditure of commitment and time. The duplication appeared else- 
where: the Academic Planning Committee inadvertently invaded the 
area of concern of the Structures Committee in its recommendations, 
And in effect the Structures Committee ignored the work of other 
Committees, such as the Goals Committee; and in effect the work 
of the Structures Committee itself was repeated detail by excru- 
ciating detail by the Assembly itself. 

At one point the Assembly considered a two-and-a-half page 
specification of the qualifications and powers of an Ombudsman. 
This illustrates in another way the workings of zeal-and-suspicion. 
The Assembly sometimes seemed distrustful in advance of the 
governance apparatus it wished itself to set up, and tried to 
prescribe every minute detail. Some Assembly members wanted a 
complete spelling out of the bylaws of the proposed University 
.judiciary system. Trying to dictate the future led to frittering 
away the prr^ it opportunity. 

And so .t was inevitable that participation in the Assembly, 
especially by the more impatient of the student delegates, would 
drop off; equally inevitable that many, especially among the faculty 
memi.ers, would reject the Proposal's exigent^ if delayed, call for 
strong faculty- student participe?tion in University governance. More 
than the reasons expressed on plebiscite ballots, what may have 
counted most was the sense clearly articulated by Dean Campbell 
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in his keynote address to the Assembly: "...the primary 
function of a university is not its governance." The de facto 
answer to the repeated challenge, "Don't you want to govern 
yourself?" indeed turned out to be, "No, not most of the time." 
The analogy frequently made at meetings of the Assembly between 
Assembly proceedings and those of the American Constitutional 
Convention of I787 is a questionable one: the founding fathers 
of our nation were not involved with the transmission and 
advancement of learning, nor did they have to consider the 
best way of paying due heed to a body of "citizens" who were 
"citizens" only for four years. But Dean Campbell had 
cautioned that a university is also not comparable to a business 
corporation, or any other organization. University governance 
is bound to be an abiding concern in the University community, 
a recurrent concern for most of it. 

There are few practical achievements that can be attributed 
to the Assembly. Its Proposal failed. The "Accountability 
Councils" first mentioned during Chancellor Ccrbally's tenure 
were developed independently of discussions in the Assembly, 
and existed for only one year as bodies that reported to 
the Senate. Similarly, the proposals of the ad hoc Committee 
on Senate Reorganization and Operations which were presented to 
the Senate in January, ig-jk owed little to the work of the 
Assembly. In a broad sense, those who participated in the 
Assembly received an education in the problems of university 
governance and democratic procedures, even if the rest of the 
University community did not. But it would be premature to 
conclude that in four or five years "i^ractical" men will not 
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"discover" the desirability of instituting some of the changes 

proposed in 1970-197':i' 

Was it worthwhile having had an Assembly--apart, that is, 
from the therapeutic value of oratory as opposed to building 
takeovers or basket-weaving? We have written about the Assembly 
because it, like the mountain, was there; it had to be there. 
Would it be worth having another Assembly? We cannot say. A 
lot depends on whether the long-range, essentially democratic 
trend for the faculty and students to seek more control over the 
institution that brings them together continues--and continues 
smoothly. We feel it is not tendentious to specify those two 
groups, since it is they who are engaged in what, as Dean 
Campbell said, is the "real work" of a university: "teaching, 
research, scholarship, and the creative work of the artist." 
A comprehensive, theoretical reevaluation of university governanc 
cannot be ruled out on pragmatic grounds when pragmatism breaks 
down; and even when pragmatism muddles through, a thoroughgoind 
reconsideration can provide points of reference and aspiration. 
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Appendix A 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE TOWN MEETING AND THE REFERENDUM 

RESULTS 

Resolution 1. (The Student Government Proposal) 

The Board of Trustees shall transfer all of their residual 
power to a governance structure to be determined by a consti- 
tutional convention of the University community. That consti- 
tutional convention shall be administered by the Agenda Com- 
mittee of oiiC present University Senate and its results shall 
be ratified by a 2/5 vote of separate referenda for faculty 
and students. 

Vote: more than 20 per cent in favor— it was put on referendum. 
Resolution 2. 

This is a long resolution which basically provides for 
"... a structure called an executive council composed of 
four students (Student Government Pres., University Union Chair- 
man, 1 graduate student, 1 student at-large), four members of 
tte Administration, and two trustees. The issues which this 
executive council will be dealing with are '.'.mportant itibues 
permitting effective administration of the University. ' The 
Chancellor has a veto power which can be overridden by 2/5 vote 
of the executive council and the University Senate." 

Vote: less than 20 per cent in favor— not on referendum. 
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Resolu tion 3# 

The University Senate shall be composed of 3/8 stuients^ 
1/2 faculty, and I/8 administration, all having equal voting 
power. The Chancellor shall be given veto power to be over- 
ruled by a subsequent 2/5 majority vote of the University 
Senate; that student services be subject to the legislation 
of the University Senate; and that the University Senate 
appoint standing student committees --one for each student 
service--to periodically recommend improvements in these 
services. 

Vote: less than 20 per cent in favor--not on referendum* 
Resolution h. 

The basic parts of this amendment make it a specific 
concern of the University Sen?^.te to be concerned with the budget, 
specifically setting up a committee of two undergraduates, two 
graduate students and four faculty members. Also, in order for 
administrators to have their contracts renewed, it must be 
voted by 2/3 of the body. 

Vote: less than 20 per cent in favor--not on referendum. 
Resolution ^. 

This is long and complex. Its essentials are 1) a Board 
of Trustees consisting of **^0 of the present trustees, 20 stu- 
dents and faculty, the functions of which body would be the 
ultimate control and power. There will be an executive commit- 
tee . . . which will be composed of the Chancellor and seven of 
the present trustees, three faculty members, one graduate stu- 
dent, and two undergraduate students." The proposal then details 
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the functions of these bodies, the Council on University 
Environment (CUE), the Chancellor, and the University Senate. 

Vote: more than 20 per cent in favor—on the referendum 

Resolution ^, 

«This resolution is a multi-part resolution essentially 
providing for a much strengthened University Senate. It allo- 
cates to the Senate tuition control and enables the Senate to 
fire administrators not appointed by the Eoard. It provides 
the Chancellor with a veto which may be overridden by a 2/5 
vote. Members of the Senate shall be the Chancellor, Treasurer 
Dean of Student Services. The Remainder of Administration seat 
would be equally divided between students and faculty. 

Vote: less than 20 per cent in favor--not on referendum 

Resolution 2« 

All decision-making pcr^rer will rest in the hands of the 
trustees. We ask that there be no recognition of students' 
supposed right to determine the policy of a private institu- 
tion. The basic issue is whether or not the Administration 
has betrayed the trust placed in it. We feel that it has not. 

Vv-Je: more than 20 per cent in favor— on the referendum 

Resolution 8. 

That financial administrators of Syracuse University shall 
m,ake available the financial records of the University, parti c - 
ularly the annual budget of the University, showing the income 
and disbursements of the University. A summary of the annual 
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budget will be published in ths D aily Orange each year. 
Vote: more than 20 per cent in favor--on the referendum. 
Resolution 

Resolution 1, except that there vil] be a single referenduni 
of students, faculty, and administrators with a 2/3 vote required 
for passage • 

Vote: more than 20 per cent in favor — on the referendum 

After a parliamentary challenge on a technical point, reso- 
lution 9 was removed from the referendum* 
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Appendix B 

REPORT .OP THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNANCE 
(Kibbey Committee) 

A, The Committee recommends that there be held during the fall' 
semester, 1970 a University Assembly on Governance. This Assem- 
bly is to restrict its concerns to University-wide policies and 
University-viide institutions. All constituent units within the 
University must be represented within the Assembly. The Assembly 
vill consist of two hundred (200) to five hundred (50O) mejn^^r^s. 

B. I. There shall be selected by the Senate as soon as possible 
a Preparatory Commission to prepare for this Assembly. 

Th3 Preparatory Commission will be composed of (5) Trustees, 
(2) Aiministrators, (7) Faculty, and (7) Students, Pour of the 
students will be undergraduate and three will be graduate. One 
of th3 seven students is to be selected by the Student Afro- 
American Society— and he may be either a graduate or undergrad- 
uate student. 

Members of this Commission will be nominated and elected by 
normal Senate procedures. 

II. The function of this; Commission will be to.* 

1. Determine organization of the Assembly, the rules 
of procedure, and a committee system, 

2. Prepare studies of issues, probably to follow the 
recommended committee systrm. 

5. Hold hearings during May, I970 concerning the 
issues. 
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k. Oversee the election of Assembly members. 
5, Arrange staff for the Assembly- 
Ill . Additional Matters for the Preparatory Commission: 

1, The Preparatory Commission will have a paid staff 
of three (5), including legal counsel. ^10,000 should 
be allocated for the Preparatory Commission. 

2. The Commission should begin its work on April 50, 
and the staff of the Commission and its chairman should 
plan to work during the summer months. 

C. Ratification: 

The Acts of the Assembly will become effective after rati- 
fication by the Students, the Faculty, and the Trustees in 
separate simultaneous plebiscites. 

D. Examples of University-vide institutions: 

I. Council on University Environment 

II. University Senate 
III. Board of Trustees 

TV. Central Administration 
V. Board of Publications 
VI. Athletic Board 

E. Examples of University-wide policy: 
I. Allocation of Resources 

II. Admissions 

III. Creation of or abolition of academic programs 
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IV. Intercollegiate Athletic Policioa 

V. State requirements 

VI. Management of non-academic services : dormitory, 
health, food, and financial aid services. 



April 1^3, 1970 
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Appendix C 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE ASSEMBLY WITH DELEGATE SELECTION PROCEDURES 



Constituencies 



No. of 
Delegates 



Apportionment a nd 
Method of Election 



STUDENTS (total I50) 

Undergraduate 80 

Graduate 55 

Forestry 5 

Student Afro-Amer. Soc. 10 



80 percent of each group 
by schools, colleges or 
program; 20 percent at- large. 

proct lure left to the 
discretion of SA-AS 



FACULTY 



120 



70 percent from schools 
or colleges; 30 percent 
at- large, according to 
rank. 



STAFF (total 21) 
Non- professional 
Professional 
Hourly 



5 
11 

5 



100 percent at- large. 



ADMINISTRATORS (total 20) 

Academic 17 
Non- academic 3 



100 percent at- large 



TRUSTEES 

ALUMNI 

PARENTS 



5 

10 
5 



TOTAL 
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Appendix D 
GOVERNING THE UNIVERSITY 

by 

Alan K. Campbell 

Over a decade ago, when a colleague was asked by someone 
outside the academic woi-ld why internal politics within the 
academic community, particularly relations between faculty and 
administrators, were so often nasty and mean, he replied, 
"Because there is so little at stake." 

That reply would not be made today and was probably facetious 
even then. The stakes, however, have increased. They have in- 
creased because the external and internal threats to the well- 
being of universities have become more ominous. American so- 
ciety, proclaiming itself from the beginning an open one, 
believed the means to accomplishing openness lie with educa- 
tion. We have, therefore, taxed ourselves more, have had a 
higher proportion of our young people in school, and have put 
more faith in education accomplishing our equalitarian goals, 
than any other society on earth. 

Simultaneously, education, particularly higher education, 
has been distrusted. Although necessary to equality of oppor- 
tunity, it poses the danger of fostering elitism—an elitism 
based on degrees, credentials, and attitude rather than on birth, 
class, or money, or perhaps even genuine acccmplishments. This 
danger, added to the inevitable anti-intellectualism of a 
society stressing equalitarianistu, provides a ready base from 
which to launch attacks on education, educators, and students. 
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This ambivalence of the external world tamrd university- 
people has been illustrated in many ways during the past few 
months, but perhaps most revealingly in recf.nt weeks as the 
intellectual world has begun to reach out to reestablish 
friendly relations with the world of organized labor. Labor 
has reciprocated with caution. As one labor leader said, 
"There is much bitterness in the \mion movement over the shock- 
ing elitism and condescensionwith which the so-called intel- 
lectuals treat us." Ke added that, "if the intellectuals want 
to work with us again, it will be on the basis of equality this 
time. We don't believe that God appointed them bo be our leaders." 

I cite this particular exeunple to make clear that it is not 
only the thesaurus -toting Agnew and his followers v/ho fear and 
distrust us. That distrust is widespread and will always, in 
my O'^dgrient, exist. The issue is one of degree. Today it is 
deep and often bitter. 

In part, today's unusual bitterness stems not only from the 
criticisms of society coiling from the pens and voices of scholars, 
but from our seeming inability to gcr/evn ourselves. Our internal 
quarrels have provided our external critics with great quanti- 
ties of ammunition to throw back at us— however inconsistent 
those resulting charges may be. 

On the one hand, our administrators are charged with lacking 
control, or not having the guts to ase their disciplinary power 
over faculty and students. On the other, the cry of ^,he students 
for more power > for more involvement in appointment, tenure. 
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proraotion, curriculum; and other decision areas is 9choed by- 
editorial writers and other commentators. In other words, 
authoritarianism and democratic participation are simultan- 
eouslj' cited by our critics as the organization principles by 
which 'A^e should be governed, ^ 

I cite this external environment in which yo^Jir work will 
be done, not to suggest that what you do here should be an 
effort to appease our external critics, but, rather, to 
demonstrate the importance of thB work you are about to 
undertake. Many of the criticisms made from beyond the '^ampus 
are but echoes of those heard from within. For example, the 
inconsistency in dem^anding, simultaneously, authoritarianism and 
participation exists within as well as without the universities. 

Aioainistrative officers of universities daily face demand 
by students, faculty, and others to take action on some issue. 
V/hen an adMnistrator explains that the issue is one which 
properly belongs to the faculty or some committee thereof, he 
is often accused of "copping out." It seems that those who are 
demanding action would prefer that power be centralized. Yet 
many of those making these demands will the next day cry for 
more participation for their group, whichever one it may be, in 
decision-making* In fact, I would argue that one of the central 
issues v/hich will permeate all the work you io here is this one. 
You will have to try to create a decision system which is capable 
of making decisions, while providing the opportunity for all of 
the affected constituent units to participate in the decision- 
making . 
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In achieving that balance, i hope that you will keep in 
mind that a university is in many ways different fran other 
societal organizations. It never has had the authoritarian 
structure, at least in theory, that has been true of business, 
government, or other organization forms. Rather, it is a 
pluralistic organization, and that very pluralism is what has 
led to many of our frustrations. When power is shared, and 
since sharing inevitably involves delays and vetoes, the results 
are never as clean-cut or decisive as those obtained in a 
centralized decision-making system* Yet, it is this pluralism 
which has protected the independence of both students and 
faculty; it is this pluralism which has often saved the icono- 
clast, the non-conformer; it is this pluralism which has per- 
mitted individual scholars to pursue their own interests; it 
is this pluralism which has provided diversity and made the 
university ons of the few institutions left in our society 
where man remains to a large degree his own boss, 

A pluralistic system, hcfwever, is hard to keep in equi- 
librium. Power tends to become concentrated--in a faculty 
faction, or in an administrator, or a Board of 'Irustees, or 
elsewhere in the system* No constitutional structure can 
guarantee the desired equilibrium, but it can provide a frame- 
work which at times of imbalance may be used to reassert the 
role of those being bypassed. 

Building pluralism into that framework may on the surface 
seem easy, but it is not. In fact, the maintenance of a 
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plur-i l.lf.tio society is bsinr severally tosteci today in all of 
our inntitutions. Old patterns of simplistic representation 
ar'^ not ioinr th:^ job--b2 it Con.c;r?ss, state legislatures, city 
c3U'V?i'S, Boards of Directors, etc. New reprv-^sentational 
syatr-tna must be invented, and I hope that you here will give 
rart.i nilar attention to that task. 

Th ' u:;e of representation devices within a university 
context Is particularly difficult. Although there are iden- 
tifiable constituencies, the fact is that each constituency 
often contains as much internal disagreement as that which 
exists between constituencies. Further, there is a unique 
Complicating factor for one of the constituencies, perhaps 
the most important one --the students, who are but temporary 
members, at least in their roles as students of the University 
co.-nmunity. Although the fact of temporariness does not in any 
way Lessen the stake which students have in the system, it does 
creT^te significant representational problems. 

Difficulty lies in the system's ability to provide a check 
on the accuracy of the views of th.- stuients ' representatives 
since th^ time dimension of th«ir service provides little 
opportunity for punishment or reward for those who act as 
spokesmen. 

This problem was illustrated in the fall edition of 
Touchstone, an enterprise I respect and have strongly supported. 
Sinc^^ th? compilers and editors were not completely happy with 
th:! stulont responses they r?ceivrrd, the editor was critical of 
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ths stuisnts He said: 

The most irritating part of this is that the 
student population is basically content to let 
educational exploitation conliinua. Just consider 
this booklet. Touchstone represents the grandest 
opportunity for Syracuse University students to 
pass judgment on cheir education. Yet simple anal- 
ysis of the ten thousand student answer sheets re- 
turned would indicate relative satisfaction with 
the overwhelming majority of courses and teachers. 

I know the stuient who wrote those words, much admire him, 

and share some of his frustration. Yet the view he expresses, 

quite appropriate in a signed article, would be inappropriate 

for a student representative claiming to speak for students. 

The representative dilemna, perhaps solved by Burke himself, 

remains unsolved in principle and particularly in a university 

environment. 

Perhaps what is needed is a representation system combined 
with techniques for eliciting a broader-based set of views and 
opinions. I do not claim to know the answer to this problem. 
I do not know that students must be granted genuine power, and 
that power must be exercised in a way which genuinely reflects 
student opinion. Your task, and it is a monumental one, is to 
devise techniques for accomplishing that kind of role for 
students. 

As you struggle, h^rfever, with issues of representation, and 
the means for its accomplishii.an'., I hope you will keep in mind 
that the primary function of a university is not its governance. 
Rather, the administrative system— or, if you prefer the gover- 
nance system— of a university operates only to provide an envi- 
ronment in which the real work of the members of that body may 
be done. 
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As we devise schemes for improving the governance of the 
university, I fear we sometimes lose sight of this fact. We 
are not alone in this f'^ilure. My own discipline of public 
administration often assumes that the test of an organization's 
viability is its ability to maintain smooth internal operating 
procedures. Seldom is the quality of the output of the organ- 
ization judged as a means of testing its efficiency. 

Please do not make that mistake. Do not assume that all 
of us can spend all of our time participating In decision -making. 
It is essential that a technique for the delegation of decision- 
making power be provided in whatever governance scheme you create. 
That scheme must pemit those who have been assigned administra- 
tive responsibility the power to carry out their responsibilities. 
I say this, not to serve the interests of administrators --be they 
Chancellors, Vice Chancellors, Deans, Department Chairmen, Pres- 
idents of Student Government, or Heads of Employee Unions--but, 
rather, to protect those who do the genuine work of the organ- 
ization, which is teaching, research, scholarship and the creative 
work of the artist. A governance system should be designed as 
much to protect people from administrative work as it is to 
provide them with it. 

T)i^3 necessity requires, however, that you give as much 
attention to the procedures of decision-making as to its struc- 
ture. There must be built-in checks and balances which make it 
possible for those who do not participate daily in decision-mak- 
ing to still exercise control. Audit systems, checkpoints, and 
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other devices which provide easy entry to the decision 
system, are perhaps even more iiuportaut than is the 
opportunity for continuous participation. Only in this 
way will it be possible for those who provide the output 
of a univertiity to do their work and yet protect their 
interest and provide them the opportunity to feed their 
insights and kr.ow ledge into the governing process. 

I hasten to add that I know of no institution which 
has successfully accomplished this balance. Your 
success will depend on the degree to which you accompl- 
ish it. 

Further, your approximation of an appropriate 
oalance will make stronger the university's role in 
society at large. Nevertheless, however perfectly you 
may do the designing job, the tensions between univer- 
sity and society will continue to exist. Internal 
quarrels also will contiiiue to play a role in the 
governance of the institution. What is important is 
that all who have a stake can influence, but not any one 
of them oe able to control those decisions. 

Above all, the openness of our universities must 
oe retained; but no champions of authoritarianism, be 
they from the Left or the Right or the Center, should 
be given an opportunity to get control. Oi: the other 
harid, these same groups, or individuals, must be able to 
find a home within the university. Inconsistent as 
this may cound, it is essential that all views, all 



ideas, find \vithin the university a forum. 

Your task is to create an institution capable of 
contaii.ii.g such disparate views, while simultaneously 
guaranteeing that the un^^'*»rsity remain a place, even 
if it is the only place, in our society where no ideas 
are silenced, no point of view forbidden, and where no 
all-encorapassing central point of decision-making 
exists. 
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Appendix E 
BYLAWS AND RULES OF THE ASSEMBLY 
ON UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE 

BYLAWS 

AR TICLE I, PURPOSE 

The Assembly on University Governance, hereafter 
referred to as the Assembly, shall have as its task 
the study and evaluation of University-wide goals and 
University-viide policies by all constituent groups in 
an atmosphere of mutual trust and cooperation for the 
purpose of formulating a comprehensive plan for 
Syracuse University governance* 

ARTICLE 11. MEMBERS 

Section A* All candidates v^ho have been elected 
through procedures prescribed by the Preparatory 
Commission on University Governance and fully certif- 
ied by that Commission shall be designated duly 
qualified delegates to the Assembly* 

Section B. Challenges to the eligibility of any 
delegate to take a seat shall be heard by the Credentials 
Committee of the Assembly, vihose decision shall be final. 

Section C* Delegate seats which fall vacant shall 
be filled by procedures proposed by the Steering Committee 
and approved by the Assembly* 

ARTICLE III*_ RIGHTS_OF^SS EMBLY MEMBERS 

Section A* Delegates have the right to introduce 
resolutions and make motions in the Assembly subject 
to the provision of the Assembly Rules* 
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Section B. Delegates may participate in debate and 
vote on any matter coming before the Assembly, subject 
to the provisions of these Bylaws and of the Rules. 

Section C* Delegates who have been elected to member- 
ship on a Standing Committee shall have these same 
rights in their own committee. Ar.y delegate may attend 
any committee meeting without voting privilege or 
right to participate in debate except by invitation. 
In extraordinary circumstances a committee may, by vote 
of three- fourths of its membership, hold executive 
session from which all «on-members are excluded. 

Section D. Visitors to the Assemuly or any 
committee may be permitted to address the body, though 
never to vote, oy requesting permission of the Chair, 
who shall grant it with the consent of the body. 

ARTI CLE IV. OFFICERS 

Section A. The chairman of the Steering Committee 
shall serve as temporary Chairman of the Assembly and 
shall preside until such time as a Chairman is elected. 

Section B. A Chairman and a Vice Chairman of the 
Assembly shall be elected at the first regular session 
of the Assemoly. One or more nominations for these 
offices from the floor at the first regular session shall 
ce accepted if seconded by at least five (5) delegates* 
Nominees to these offices do not have to be delegates 
to the Assemoiy. If any nominee receives a majority of 
the votes cast on the first ballot, he shall be Chairman 
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and the iiominee receiving the second greatest number 
of votes cast shall oe Vice Chairman. In the event 
that no nominee receives a majority on the first ballot, 
the tir^io nominees receiving the largest numuer of votes 
on the first ballot shall be the candidates for Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman; another ballot shall oe cast 
and the candidate receiving a majorit^^ of the votes 
cast on that oallot shall be the Chairman and the other 
candidate shall oe Vice Chairman. 

Section C. A Parliamentarian shall be appointed 
oy the Chairman of the Assemuly, subject to approval of 
the Assembly. 

Section D. The duties and prerogatives of the 
Officers of the Assembly shall be: 

1. The Chairman shall preside at all meetings 
of the Assembly, shall serve as an ex off icio nonvoting 
memoer of the Steering Committee, and may attend any 
meeting of the Assembly committees. 

2. In case of a tie in the Assemoly, the Chair- 
man of the Assembly may break the tie vote. 

3* In the absence of the Chairtnan, the Vice 
Chairman shall assume the duties and prerogatives of the 
Chairman. If both Chairman and Vice Chairman should be 
aosent from the Assembly, the Chairman of the Steering 
Coiiimittee shall preside. 

4. The Parliamentarian shall provide counsel to 
the Chair on questions of procedui^e, using these B^la^a, 
the Assembly Rules, and the current edition of Robertas 
Rules of Order* 
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Section E. All officers shall hold office until 
after the simultaneous plebiscites and provisions for 
implementation of the results have oeen completed (see 
Article XII). They may assist in negotiating any 
issues at controversy remaining at that time. 

Section F. Vacancies among the Officers may be 
filled uy a procedure proposed i^y the Steering Committee 
and approved by the Assemoly. 

^ffi^IiJfj_j!lEEnNGS 

Section A. The first regular session of the 
Assembly shall have been called by the Steering Committee^ 
vvhich shall fix the time for sujsequent regular 
meetings. 

Section B. A quorum for the transaction of business 
shall oe one hundred tvienty-five (1^5) delegates, 
px'ovided that each of the three caucuses is represent- 
ed by no less than one- fifth (I/5) of their total number^ 
the three caucuses being: 

1. Students^ 

2 . Faculty; 

3- Administrators, staff, trustees, alumnii 
and parents. 

Section C. A special meeting may i.e called with one 
v/eek's advance notice, such period to include five full 
academic v^orking days, oy: 

1. The Steering Commit*oee, when it so decides 
by a majority vote; 
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2. The Chairman of the Assembly, upon presenta- 
tion of a petition signed by sixty (60) delegates. The 
petition must state the purpose of the special meeting. 

The notice for a special meeting must be 
postmarked no later than midnight of the preceding eighth 
day and must include a statement of the purpose for the 
meeting. Tne business of the special meeting shall oe 
restricted to the purpose for which it was called. 

ARTICLE yT> COMMITTEE SYSTE M 

Section A. The following shall be the Standing 
Committees of the Assembly: 

1. Steering Committee 

2. Goals Committee 

5. Structures Comiaittee 

4. Credentials Committee 

t/^ Final Draft Committee 

^. Final Report Committee 

7* Working Committees; 

a. ^'^.ademjf: Planning Committee 

o. Non-academic Planning Committee 

c. Fiscal Resources Committee 

d. Community Relations Committee 
8. Resolutions Committee 

Section B, The si^e and composition of the stand- 
ing committees shall conform to the following guidelines* 

1, The Steering Committee shall consist of one 
undergraduate student delegate^ one graduate student 
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delegate, two faculty delegates, one trustee delegate, 
and oi*e other delegate di^awi: from the group composed of 
administrators (senior non-academic and academic), staff 
(professional, clerical-techrdcal, and hourly employees), 
trustees, alurani and parents. In addition, the Chairman 
of the Assemiily, the Chairmar: of the Structures Committee, 
and the Chairman of the Goals Committee shall be non- 
voting ex o ffici o members of the Steering Coimnittee. 

2. The Goals Committee and the Structures 
Committee shall each have a number of memoers determined 
uy the Steering Committee and such that there shall be 
not less than three undergraduate student delegates, 
tliree graduate student delegates, one black student 
delegate, seven faculty delegates, one trustee delegate, 
o:.e s'caff delegate, one administrator delegate, and one 
alumnus . 

3. The Final Draft Committee, the Firial Report 
Committee and the Credentials Committee shall each have 
at least six (6) members. 

A Working Committee shall ne composed of not 
less than five (5) members. 

5. Any delegate requesting a committee assignment 
shall receive one. Wo delegate may serve on more than 
one committee. 

Section C. Nominations to all the standing committees 
other than the Steer irig Committee shall I'e made by the 
Steering Committee at the first regular session of the 
Assembly. Nominations to the committees from the floor 
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will be in order at the first regular session of the 
Assembly, Election of committee members \vill take 
place at the first regular session of the Assembly, 

Section D. The first meeting of each standing 
committee other than the Steering Committee shall be 
called by the Steering Committee within ten (lO) 
academic workdays after the first regular session of the 
Assembly is adjourned. 

Section E. The duties of the Standing Committees 
shall be: 

1. The Steering Committee shall 

a. arrange agenda of each regular and 
special session; 

b. appoint a Recording Secretary to record 
all the business of the Assembly; 

0. nominate candidates for Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the Assemoly (see Article IV); 

d. appoint an Assembly office manager; 

e. nominate memt.ers of all committees other 
than the Steering Committee; 

f. monitor attendance at meetings of the 

Assembly; 

g. establish procedures by which to fill 
vacant delegate seats; 

h. estaolish procedures by which to fill a 
vacant office; 

1. i.e responsible to the Assemb ly and 
University community following the plebiscites for 
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initiating implementation of all Acts of the Assemi^ly 
submitted for and receiving approval by the Students, 
Faculty aud Trustees; \ 

j. call the first meeting of each standing 
committee •'o\he1*|hah itseir. 

k. facilitate the cooperation of the 
standing committees; 

1. call a committee meeting when one-third 
(1/3) or ten (10) members of the requesting committee, 
whichever number is smaller, so requests • 

2, The Goals Committee shall prepare a state- 
ment or statements of the goals and purposes of 
Syracuse University, This committee is to report to 
the Assembly at its second regular session. 

3. The Structures Committee shall 

a* consult with other committees, consider 
their reports and recommendations, and develop a state- 
ment or statements describing a desirable governing 
structure for Syracuse University, The statement(s) 
should describe 

(1) the formal uody or uodies which 
will comprise the governing structure and the relation- 
ships of those bodies within the governing structure; 

(?) the nature of authority each formal 
cody has in the decisionmaking process in the various 
areas of concern to the University community) 

b, submit to the Assembly a description of 
a governing structure at a regular session following 
completion of its deliberations* 
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The Credentials Coniraittee shall hear and 
decide challenges to the eligibility of any delegate 
to take a seat or requests by any delegate to take a 
seat other than the one assigned to him ly the Commission. 
The Credentials Committee shall make a prompt report to 
the Assembly of any such decisions* 

5. The Final Draft Committee shall prepare the 
fi:.al proposals of the Assembly. These shall oe sub- 
mitted to the Assembly for approval and sucsequently to 
the University community through the ratification 
plebiscites (see Article XII). 

6. The Final Report Coromittee shall prepare a 
report which will contain a comprehensive history of all 
activities of the Assembly. This report is to be publish- 
ed together with the final report of the Preparatory 
Commission on Governance. 

7* A working committee shall 

a. study the existing structure and process 
of decision-making for areas designated by the Steering 
Committee with the goal of answering questions such as: 

(1) What is the existing decision-making 

process? 

(a) Who is involved in decision-making 
in that particular area and what is the nature of that 
involvement? 

(b) From what source does the author- 
ity of the decision-making body derive and what power does 
it exert over others^ both within and without the area 
concerned? 
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(c) What is the formpL process of 

decision-making in that area? 

(d) What is the informal process of 

decision-making in that area? 

(e) What are the constituencies 

served by that decision-making body? What are the avenues 
of communication between such constituencies and the 
decision-making unit? 

(2) \^hat, if any, changes should be made 
in the decision-making process in order to achieve more 
successfully the goals of the University by improving 

(a) participation? 

(b) allocation of authority? 

(c) the formal and informal procedures 

for decision-making? 

(d) service to constituencies? 

(e) communication at all levels? 
0. submit a report of its findings and 

recommendations to the Assembly for referral to the Struc- 
tures Committee preferably not later than two months 
following the second regular session of the Assembly. 
When possible, interim reports and position papers should 
^be exchanged among committees* 

8. The Resolutions Committee shall consider all 
resolutions presented to it by member delegates and 
committees of the Assembly as provided for in Article IX, 
^^Resolutions*" 
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It may comoine, amend and edit any such resolutions, 
and it may propose resolutions of its ov/n. 

It shall report its deliberations to the Assemoly, 
and report out the final form of any such resolutions as 
provided in Article IX, "Resolutions." 

Section F. The Assembly shall form such other special 
committers as it shall deem necessary for the proper 
functioning of the Assembly. 

Section G. Each standing and special committee shall 
elect its ov/n chairman. 

Section H. The chairman of a standing or special 
committee shall call meetings. Upon request of one third 
(1/3) or ten (10) committee members, whichever number 
is smaller, he shall call a special meeting. If no 
meeting is called upon such request, then the Steering 
Committee upon receipt of a copy of that request shall 
call a meeting of the committee. 

Section I. Each standing and special committee may, 
at its discretion, appoint consultants as non- voting 
members to its committee. Such members shall serve to 
aid the committee memoers in their research and infor- 
mation-gather j.ng activities. These members may or may 
not oe delegates to the Assembly. 

ARTIC LE VII. MAIN MOTIONS 

Section A. A main motion is one which is intended 
to commit the Assembly to substantive action. 
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Section B. Main motions may be placed upon the 
agenda in the follo^wing ways: 

1. The Steering Committee may place a main motion 
on the agenda through its initiative or when it decides 

to place a motion on the agenda submitted to it by an 
individual member. 

2. The majority report and suosequent main 
motion(s) of a committee are automatically placed on the 
agenda . 

A minority of one-fifth (1/5) of a committee 
may automatically have its report and subsequent 
motions placed on the agenda. 

A motion to place an item on the agenda may 
be made oy any Assembly member and will pass if two- 
thirds (2/3) of the members present vote in favor of the 
motion. The moving iiember must also be responsible for 
providing written copies of the main motion to all 
Assembly delegates present before any action is taken 
on the main motion. 

5* Any main motion given to the Steering 
Committee within the proper time limits (see Article VII. 
Section C) and seconded in writing by twenty (20) Assembly 
members, must be placed on the agenda. 

Section C. In each of the above instances, excepting 
Section B.h, the Steering Committee muf3t receive the main 
motion in time to make written copies of the motion and 
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distribute those copies efore the start of the regular 
or special meeting. 

Section D. Votiug on niotioiiS s-hall i.e according 
to the current edition of Robert's Rules of O.-der except 
that: 

1. a roll-call vote may be taken on any main 
motion or amendment thereto by a vote of one- fourth (l/^) 
of the members present; and 

2. a motion for the previous question shall be 
in order only after tv<o delegates shall have spoken in 
favor and tvio against a pending motion; or vihen no 
delegates are seeking recognition on the motion, the Chair 
may put the question on Viis o^n initiative. 

A RTICLE VIII^ H\OCEDljRAL MOTIONS 

All motions other than main motions, exclusive, of 
a motion calling for a roll-call vote on a main motion 
or amendments (see Article VII ), are governed by the 
current edition of Robert's Rules of Order. 

ARTI2I;E_JX ._R£SOLUTIONS 

All proposed resolution shall oe presented in writing 
to the Resolutions Committee two weeks before any Assembly 
Meeting at which they may be considered. The Resolutions 
Committee shall distrioute written copies of their final 
proposed resolutions five (5) working days before the 
Assemoly meeting. An exception may be granted for 
resolutions proposed from the floor only if written 
copies are distributed to the delegates and the Assembly 
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agrees i;y a two- thirds (2/5) vote to consider such 
resolutioriS. The motion for the required two-thirds 
vote shall oe liOn-debataLle . 

ARTICLE. X. AMENDMENTS 

A proposed amendment to the Bylaws or Rules must oe 
submitted with the recorded signatures of not less than 
twenty (.iO) delegates not less than ten (lO) academic 
working days in advance of a regular meeting. The 
amendment is to be submitted to the Steering Committee 
for distribution to the Assembly :;efore a regular meet- 
ing. It will require the vote of two-thirds (2/3) of 
the delegates present to pass such amendment. 

No amendment to the amendment to the Byl aws or Rules 
can Le made if it substantially changes the intent of 
the amendment. The Chair may rule such an amendment to 
an amendment to the Bylaw s or Rules out of order unless 
two- thirds (2/3) of the members present vote to overrule 
him. No amendment to an amendment to the B^aws or Rules 
can je offered which would reverse the effect of the 
amendment. 

ARTICLE XI. PROCEDURAL MATTERS 

The Chair, using the current edition of Robert^ 
Rules of Order as a guideline, shall rule as to which 
matters are procedural. The Chair may be overruled in 
such instances uy two- thirds (2/3) of the taembers prefsent 
and voting. 
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ARTICLE XII > THE_EFFECT OF ASSEMBLY RECO^/IMENDATIONS 

The Structures Committee shall prepare rules and 
procedures for the plebiscites for adoption oy the Assem:)ly 
:.efore the final draft document incorporating all approved 
recommendations has been voted upon by the Assembly. In 
conformity Viith such rules and procedures the recommenda- 
tions of the Assemi ly shall be subtaitted for approval 
in three separate, simultaneous pleoiscites to the 
Students, Faculty and Trustees respectively. The Trustees 
may, prior to the plebiscites, solicit the judgment and 
advice of alumni, parents and staff. The administration 
of the pleoiscites shall be under the supervision of and 
the reisuits certified by the Credentials Comoiittee. If 
ratified t.y a simple majority of those voting in each of 
the three constituencies, the recommendations of the 
Assembly \vill t;e deemed to have been approved and their 
implementation to have been mandated* 

ARTICLE XIII,^ ^PARLIA mTAR Y AUTHORITY 

The Assembly Rule s shall govern procedures for sub- 
mitting resolutions, voting, etc. Matters not covered in 
th*:^ Rjiiii ^'^^ these Bylaws shall be governed by the 
current edition of R ooer t ' s Rules ojjDrdgr^ 

ARTI CLE XIV. RATIFI CATION 

These BylajiS and Rules shall take effect upon approval 
t;y a majority of the delegates present and voting at the 
first regular session of the Assembly* 
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RULES 

1. Delegates who have proposals for policy to be 
adopted by the Assembly should bring a legible copy to 
the Assembly Office, Physics 2k^, at the earliest time 
possible. The Steering Coraraittee will then review the 
proposal. They may place it on the Assembly agenda 
directly, on their own initiative. Or, they may refer 
the measure to one of the Standing Committees for review, 
If a majority of the committee to which it is referred 
favor it, the committee report will contain the proposal. 
If a minority of one-fifth (I/5) of the committee favor 
it, the proposal may be submitted to the Assembly as 
a minority report. If the committee fails to approve, 
the author may ask the Steering Committee to add it to 
the agenda despite the unfavorable committee consideration. 
If he has obtained written seconds for the proposal from 
twenty Assembly delegates, it is mandatory that the 
document be entered on the agenda by the Steering 
Committee. Finally, if none of these methods has produc- 
ed favorable consideration, the author may move on the 
floor of the Assembly that his proposal be added to the 
agenda, and if two-thirds (2/3) of the body approves, it 
shall be done, provided that copies must be reproduced 
for all delegates attending the session before it can 
be considered. 

^. Motions by delegates that have to do with 
procedure, as determined by the Chair, shall not be 
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subject to the above rule, but may be introduced from 
the floor of the Assembly and considered under rules as 
outlined in the current edition of Robert's Rules of 
Order. Delegates should read carefully the digest of 
common parliamentary rules given below, keeping in mind 
that rules exist to further the work of the body, not 
for themselves, and no legitimate business or reasonable 
action of the Assembly should be prevented by their 
use. The Assembly Parliamentarian will be available 
for consultation if further guidance is needed. 

5. On most questions, voting shall be by voice, 
with those favoring the motion saying "aye" and those 
opposing saying "no." The Chairman then announces which 
side he believes larger by saying "the ayes have it and 
the motion is carried, " or "the noes have it and the 
motion is lost." If any delegate believes the decision 
announced by the Chair is in error, he may rise and 
say "division" or "l request a division of the house." 
This may be done at any time up until another motion is 
stated by the Chair as being before the body. It may 
interrupt a speaker. The Chair then asks the affirmative 
and negative sides to stand in turn. If there is still 
doubt, one-fourth {l/h) of the Assembly may request a 
"roll call" vote. This procedure will be explained by 
the Chair at the time of the vote. 

h. The Standing Committees of the Assembly are 
responsible to the whole body and submit the results of 
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their Invest, Ij^jat ions arid deliberation to the Assembly 
for adoption. The Credentials Coraniiitee shall be 
excepted from thi; requirement in order to assure 
pro.'upt a;. J It? ve qc:.io:. o:. que;3tlons of seating 
delegates. Whe:. reports are received from Standing 
Committees, the co:runittee ordinarily will rise and take 
places before the ocdy and facing it, the chairman of 
the committee temporarily assuming the Chair. A 
report may :e amended from the floor with the committee * 
consentj if the committee does not consent to the 
amendment, two-thirds ) of the delegates present 
and votir.g must approve the amendment in order to add 
it to the committee report. Adoption of minority 
reports requires a majority of those present and 
voting, as does the adoption of the report as a whole. 

5. Deuate on the floor of the Assembly may 
oe limited in order to complete the business of the 
body by proposal of the Steering Committee, whose 
motion takes precedence over all pending business. 
The Steering Committee shall offer a rule to govern 
debate (e.g., that it re limited to two additional 
speakers on each side of the quest ionj or that debate 
cease and the vote taken at 6:00 p.m.) which the 
Chairman will put to an immediate vote. If the rule 
should fail of a majority, the Steering Committee may 
offer a compromise mle or may allow debate to continue 
without limitation. 



Appendix F 
REPORT OF THE STRUCTURES COMMITTEE 
TO THE ASSEMBLY ON UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE^ 

The intent of the revision embodied in the follow- 
ing 15 points is to delegate the authority and responsi- 
bility for determining the basic policies under which 
Syracuse University shall operate and develop to the 
internal constituency of this University. Much of the 
report is necessarily devoted to a description of a 
proposed University Governing Board. This is not intend- 
ed to detract from the need for effective leadership 
from our administrators or to inhibit their procedures. 
Indeed, the intent is to simplify their tasks and 
enhance their effectiveness by providing a relatively 
small group through which each can be accountable. The 
Chancellor will retain his central administrative 
authority over all University activities and, through 
the Executive Committee de:5cribed below, have a simple 
direct means of implementing action. 

Implementation of the 15 items stated below v/ill 
require changes in the By-laws of the Board of Trustees. 
The numbers following each item designate the section 
requiring change. A draft of the present By-laws as 
amended by these points is available. 

Approval of this document by all three constituent 

groups shall signify that each group finds the specific 

working of all 15 points acceptable. The By-laws of the 

^This"r eport of"^he"Structurer"domm^ "approved and 

authorized for release by the Committee at its meeting 
of April 22, 1971. 
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Board of Trustees will be revised so as to ircorporate 
the wording used in this document insofar as possible. 
The Structures Committee of the Assembly shall advise the 
Trustees ' di'af ting comiiiittee and legal counsel on oe- 
half of the Assembly and the thi*ee constituencies. 

I. The Board of Trustees shall retain its legal 
responsibility for Syracuse University. 

II. There shall oe a University Governing Board 
which shall determine policy and legislate on all matters 
concerning the University. Decisions of the UGB shall 

be deemed conclusive unless and until the Board of 
Trustees shall take negative action thereon, in which 
case the decision shall be referred back to the UGB with 
reasons for such action. After further consideration, 
the UGB can override the Board's veto ly a 2/3 vote on 
all matters except (a) endowment, (;:) physical assets, 
(c) investments, and (d) the amount of the operating 
budget, vnien it is deemed vital to the "interest of 
the University," the UGB by an absolute majority, may 
call for a special meeting of the Board of Trustees or 
its Executive Committee. (Article I, Section 2, Article 
IV, Section 1, Article VI, Section 6, Article VI,. 
Section 7) 

III. The UGB shall be composed of 100 duly elected 
representatives of the University community: faculty, 
including academic deans and department chairmen, 

students, professional staff and classified staff. 



The chairman of the Board of Trustees or his designate 
shall be an ex officio member of the UGB without vote. 
All faculty and student representatives shall be elect- 
ed by their respective college or school, and if affil- 
iated with more than one academic unit, shall be eligible 
for election from one unit only. In those academic 
units with more than one faculty delegate there shall be 
representation of faculty by rank approximating the 
proportion of full professors to the collective junior 
faculty. In those academic units with more than one 
student delegate there shall be representation of 
students by level approximating the proportion of 
undergraduate students to graduate students. Each dele- 
gate shall be elected for a term of one year. The 
number of consecutive terms which a delegate may serve 
shall not exceed four. (Article VI, Section 6) 

IV. There shall be a standing committee of the 
UGB corresponding to each major administrative area of 
the University. Initially there shall be the following 
four: Academic Affairs, Administrative Operations, 
Student Affairs, and Utdversity Relations. All members 
of these standing committees shall be elected by the 
UGB from its membership. Each standing committee shall 
elect its own chairman. During the UGB's first year of 
operation, the number of voting members of these committees 
shall be not more than 9- (Article VI, Section T) 

V. These standing committees shall prepare guide- 
lines for the administration of their respective areas 



for the approval of the UGB. Each of these standing 
committees shall advise the vice chancellor in its 
respective area. The committees shall review all 
matters of policy prior to submission to the UGB for 
approval and shall be the vehicle through which 
business affecting its area is normally brought before 
the UGB. Each standing committee may have such sub- 
committees as needed, to report to and facilitate the 
work of the standing committee. (Article VI, Sections 
2 and T) 

VI. The UGB shall create such other committees 
as it deems necessary. 

VII. a. There shall be an Executive Committee; 
it shall consist of the chairmen of the standing 
committees which correspond to the major administrative 
areas of the University and four members elected by the 
UGB from its membership. The Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees or his designate shall be an ex officio member 
without vote. The Committee shall elect its own 
chairman who shall be ex officio a member of the Board 
of Trustees, and its Executive Committee, vvithout vote 
and shall report for the UGB to the Board of Trustees. 

b. The Executive Committee shall serve as 
the primary link between the Chancellor and the UGB. 
The Chancellor shall be accountable to the UGB through 
the Executive Committee for the execution of policy. 
Through its connections with the four major standing 
committees it can function as a means of initiating 
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necessary action in the UGB and be a source of infor- 
mation to the Chancellor on attitudes of the various 
UGB committees* 

c. The Executive Committee shall also serve 
as the agenda committee of the UGB and shall be re- 
sponsible for seeing that the UGB fulfills its 
responsibilities as the governing body of the University* 
The Executive Committet^ augmented by the appropriate 
standing committee, is authorized to act for the UGB in 
summertime or on other occasions vihen it is not pract- 
ible to call a meeting of the UGB. When such action 
is taken, a full explanation of the action and the reasons 
therefore must be presented at the first subsequent * 
meeting of the UGB. (Article III, Section 1, Article IV, 
Section 1, Article V, Section 2, Article VI, Section 7) 

VIII. The vice chancellors shall be appointed by 
the Chancellor v?ith the advice of the appropriate stand- 
ing committee and the consent of the UGB. Their 
appointments shall be terminated by the Chancellor on 
his own determination or when an absolute majority of 
the UGB so recommends. They shall exercise appropriate 
initiative in formulating programs for approval by the 
Chancellor and the UGB. (Article VI, Section 2) 

IX. The Chancellor shall be the chief administrative 
officer of the University and shall have general chargo 

of all activities of the University subject to policies 
and general directions set by the UGB. He shall be 
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g.x of ficio a member without vote of every committee of 
the UGB. He shall exercise appropriate initiative in 
developing specific programs for approval of the UGB. 
(Article VI, Section 1) 

X. The Chancellor shall be elected by the Board 

of Trustees upon agreement of the UGB. His service shall 
be reviewed systematically at least every four years, 
and may be terminated only by joint action of the Board 
of Trustees and the UGB. (Article IV, Section 1, 
Article VI, Section 1) 

XI. By appropriate legislation, the UGB shall 
create a judicial procedure to insure a due process 
mechanism for all members of the University. The 
Higliest Court of Appeals shall be an independent body, 
and its decisions shall be final (Article VI, Sections 
7 and 9) 

XII. The office of Ombudsman shall be 

established whose purpose shall be to 

assist members of the University community who are 
stymied in the University processes. (Article VI, 
Section 7B) 

XIII. Government of Schools and Colleges: The 
faculty and students of each school and college shall 
have jurisdiction over the internal affairs of their 
college, including the establishment of a suitable 
college- level governing structure insuring participation 
of faculty and students in the determination of intra- 
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college policies. Decisions of the college governing 
body shall be final unless and until the University 
Governing Board shall take negative action thereon. 
The deans and directors of academic units shall be appoint- 
ed by the Chancellor with the advice and consent of t}.e 
appropriate committees of their respective departments, 
programs, divisions or colleges. Their appointments 
shall be for three years, subject to review and renewal 
by the Chancellor and the Committees. They shall 
exercise appropriate initiative subject to the approval 
of the Chancellor and their respective governing boards. 
(Ai-ticle YI, Section 8) 

XIV. By May 1, 19?^+ and at a maximum of five-year 
intervals thereafter, the UGB and the University commun- 
ity shall re-evaluate the governance structure of 
Syracuse University, including: the re- apportionment of 
representation within the UGB, a review of the By-Laws 
of the UGB, and the relationship between the UGB and 
the Board of Trustees. A petition signed by an absolute 
majority of :he UGB or by l/lO of the total number of 
students, faculty or trustees requires that a referendum 
be held within 90 days on the change in the governing 
structure of Syracuse University proposed by that 
petition. The referendum proposal shall be deemed 
adopted if approved by a majority of all three 
constituencies. (Article X, Section lA) 
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XV. The UGB shall create an election commission 
to oversee elections. 
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Appendix G 
MTN0RI17 REPORT 
OF im S.TRIJCTURES COMMITTEE* 

The basic premise of this minority report is that 
the majority, though properly affirming the principle of 
self-government for the University community, have over- 
simply conceived the "self^^ whioh is to be self-goveia- 
ing and have, therefore, failed to provide fully for the 
strongest expression of all the different elements in the 
University. Specifically, the majority report improperly 
restricts, in my opinion, the role of the Trustees and 
of the Chancellor. I oelieve that I understand the 
concerns that lead to these restrictions, and I sympath- 
ize with a number of particular complaints which have 
been leveled against past University polici(-s. But, in 
the present critical situation of the University, we 
need to concentrate on how Trustees and Administration, 
as well as Faculty and Students, can make their best 
contributions to the University as a whole. Those con- 
trioutions will be made when we recognize not only our 
common stake in the University but also our very differ- 
ent functions and abilities in the University enterprise. 

A second, and also important premiL^5 of this 

minority statement is that though we are bound to try 

to restate the relation between the different structures 

in University governance, we are bound also to recognize 

that the distinctions between those structures and their 
Id^Mei idlej ohn^ i 1 1 e e , 

submitted this Minority Report^ also on April 27, 
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related functions cannot be entirely clear or rigid. 
We can say that studerits^ business is primarily t^^ 
study, and faculty business to study and teach, aiid 
adrainistratiO]i*s business to "administer/' and trustees 
to oversee the long-run financial and educational 
mission of the University. Yet v/e understand that these 
lines can hardly be entirely clear. We understand, that 
is, that mutual confidence, good humor, and persistent 
consultation must be maintained in the various areas 
where these different "businesses" meet and overlap. 
It is thus no final objection to a plan for structures 
to say that it is not totally clear: we should be as 
clear as we can, but should not pretend that we have 
succeeded completely. 

■if ¥r -V 

Given these two premises, of the need to recognize 
the several powers that constitute the University, but 
also to reckon with their overlapping and the need for 
their friendly cooperation, it seems to me that the 
majority report is deficient in a number of ways: 

1) It removes the Trustees as far as possible from 
the policy-making activities of the University, going 
beyond the traditional practice by the IVustees of 
leaving academic matters alone and requesting that the 
Trustees accord a like laissez-ifaire to all other policy 
matters as well and assuring the Trustees a final decis- 
ion only after the University Governing Board has 
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formulated policy on endowment, physical assets, in- 
vestments, and the annual operating budget. The 
Trustees are requested, that is, explicitly to reduce 
their power to that of final review on these fiscal 
matters--and no others. 

2 ) It proposes, despite some disclaimers in the 
preamble, to reduce the Chancellor's power to supply 
leadership to the University and to keep him under 
the surveillance of the University Governing Board. 
Specifically, it makes the election of the Chancellor 
dependent in the first instance on the Governing Board's 
initiative, with the Trustees able to select him only 
from a list offered by the Governing Board. (This 
seems a clear instance of where, as in the past, there 
should be a ^ioint committee for selection, including 
Trustees, Faculty and Students.) Secondly, it assigns 
secondary status to the Chancellor, and to his Vice- 
Chancellors, in all policy matters, including fiscal 
matters. It interposes, constitutionally, the Univer- 
sity Governing Board between the Trustees and the 
Administration. However much the majority disclaim this 
intention, such provisions are at odds with present 
demands for leadership as well as for financial 
accountability. 

In the light of the above, I shall move in the full 
Assembly appropriate amendments to the Report of the 
Structures Committee. In fact, the Committee work, which 
has been diligent and exhaustive, has not been directed 
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to finding iitruct-ires for the functions formulated 
by the \vorking coinmitteesi though we have heard and 
seen their reports, we have paid no express attention 
to them. Given the limitations of time, that was per- 
haps inevitable. But the same time limitation:^, 
indicate that, as we think aoout a dramatic change in 
the University's governance, we must act with deliber- 
ation, and not in reaction against old grievances, 
or prospective interferences by forces of reaction. 

As will oe evident from the limited scope of the 
amendments I shall offer, I subscribe to a major shift 
in the direction of locating power more nearly in a 
Governing Board dominated by Faculty and Students- - 
though again I believe, as against the majority, that 
the administration should have some votes in that 
body. I think, that is, that f-.e Faculty and the 
Students are the primary elements of the University. 
But I believe also that Trustees, Administration, and 
further Alumni and Staff and Parents are parts of the 
University and should have some votes in its governance. 
To ignore those roles is to invite Faculty and Students 
to assume responsibilities of governance which Trustees 
and Administration now fulfill, which would turn the 
Faculty and Students concerned, pro tern., into Trustees 
or Administration. For some, this might be a heady 
experience. But it is hard to believe that it would 
further their fullest academic development or would most 
promote the fortunes of the University. 



Appendix H 
STATEMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 
THE FINAL PROPOSAL 

A Statement Suppor ting the Proposal o f th e. Assembly on 
University Governance 

The proposed governance structure seeks to create 

a community in which decisions are made openly and viith 

the participation of those whose interests are most 

vitally involved. Its cornerstone, the University Govern- 

ing Council (UGC), is designed to ensure the effective 

participation of University members in the dec is ion- making 

process. 

Shared Authority 

Dec is ion- making authority is vested in the UGC, a 
functional legislative body that has significant 
authority to make policy in the essential areas of academic 
affairs and student life. In particular, strong provisions 
are made for the UGC to have a significant role in the 
preparation, monitoring, and approval of the budget. In 
addition, two other innovations will be established: a 
university Ombudsman, who wili investigate individuals' 
grievances against the system; and a judiciary, independ- 
ent of the UGC and the administration, to ensure due process 
for all members of the UniveriS'ity community. 

The UGC is designed to be functional and representa- 
tive. The Governance Assembly document provides for the 
initial creation of four basic working committees— Academic 
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Affairs, Administrative OperatioiiS, Studetit Affairs, 
and University Relations--that parallel the structure of 
the central adniinlstration. As such, faculty, students 
and staff inLitaat.eiy vvith Llie respective Vice 

Chancellors of their cotrimittees in developing and reviev^- 
ing policy for action by the UGC, These committees 
have an additional advanta;a;e over the existing advisory 
councils in that they provide for genuine accountability. 

The decision of the Assembly to call for the estab- 
lishment of a strong faculty- student legislature — and 
indeed the impetus for having the Assembly in the first 
place — is based on the failure of the existing ..ystem of 
governance to deal with many serious problems facing 
Syracuse University to the satisfaction of faculty and 
students. The basic criticisms of the existing structure 
center around the weak posture of the existing Senate 
and the absence of accountability of decision-makers in 
the central administration. 

The current Senate was never designed to be an 
effective legislative body. Its legacy is one of lack 
of authority and sense of purpose. Recent attempts to 
assert some authority have led only to frustration^ with 
the administration left unaccountable for its decisions* 
As a result, confrontation politics has become the rule 
rather than the exception; resorting to coercion becomes 
seen as a legitimate means of effecting policy by an 
increasingly large number of University members* 



This governance proposal, if adopted, will go a 
long way toward rectifying this regrettable condition. 
The Senate will be reborn as the UGC and it will have 
the authority to act as a responsible body and to assure 
the responsiveness of administrators. By sharing in 
the decisions that vitally affect their lives, faculty 
and students will actively participate in creating their 
own learning environment. 

This new governance structure will not mean the 
demise of the Chancellor and his Administration as 
active leaders in the university. Their central role in 
the marshalling of information, in the monitoring of 
existing programs, and in initiating plans for 
future development, will mean that their active partici- 
pation in decision making will be integral to the success 
of the new system. However, the new system will elimin- 
ate administration control of decision making, so 
long a part of university life. Although the Chancellor 
will have the right of veto, when ultimate authority 
need be invoked in academic and student matters, the 
•UGC may overrule the Chancellor by a 2/5 vote. However, 
there is much reason to believe that with this new parti- 
cipatory system of governance, grievances will be resolved 
within the UGC and not through open battle with the 
administration. This is because decisions, under the 
new system, will be resolved through shared responsibility 
of the Chancellor and the UGC rather than being the sole 
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responsibility of the Chancellor as is presently 
the case. 

The role of the trustee under the nev) governance 
guidelifies viill remair; virtually unchanged. Their 
legal responsibility will be preserved. Their author- 
ity in those areas with which they have oeen most active- 
ly concerned-- endowments, physical assets, investments, 
and the amount of the operating budget--will remain 
undisturbed. What will change will be their delegation 
of authority for academic and student matters. What 
heretofore has been delegated to the Chancellor will 
now be delegated to the UGC in cooperation with the 
Chancellor, who remains the chief executive officer. 

A further dividend that the new governance structure 
offers is added communication between the academic 
community and the trustees. The chairman of the Board 
of Trustees or his designate will be an ex officio 
member of the Executive Committee of the UGC, and the 
Chairman of the UGC's Executive Committee will, in turn, 
be an ex off icio member of the Board and its Executive 
Committee . 

Participation and Par ity 
The underlying assumptions of the Assembly's proposal 
are twofold. First is the necessity for faculty and 
students to assume a larger responsibility in the govern- 
ance of their institution. No longer can faculty and 
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students allow competition among themselves for scarce 
resources and with administrators for power to reduce 
campus governance to a state of chaos and irresponsi- 
bility. The campus community must take on the responsi- 
bility for governing itself or risk the consequences of 
a continued subordinate role. The second assumption is 
that faculty, students, and staff are capa ble of govern- 
ing themselves with the advice, cooperation^ and assist- 
ance of Administration and Trustees. If a current lack 
of expertise exists among faculty and students, it is a 
condition engendered by a denial of information and 
expertise under the current governance arrangement, and 
a condition easily rectified by removing those barriers 
to communication and cooperation. This is precisely 
what the new governance structure seeks to accomplish. 

The new UGC provides for broad representation of 
diverse campus constituencies, including proportionate 
representation by rank for faculty and by undergraduate/ 
graduate status for students. Professional and classified 
staff will be elected at-large by each constituency. In 
addition, the new UGC limits the time that a representa- 
tive may be elected to no more than four consecutive 
years, thus ensuring that a permanent clique will not 
control the UGC. 

To understand the primary reason for parity, one 
must recognize that the UGC will legislate for the entire 
University community* It should be noted though that 
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parity in the IJGC does not imply parity in conunittee 
structure. Committees handling faculty matters will 
likely have a majority of faculty members^ v/hile 
committees handling student matters v/ill have a majority 
of students. With parity, each constituency v/ill have 
an equal voice in determining v/hether a given issue is 
principally a student concern or a faculty concern. 
At less than parity, the students are forced into the 
undignified posture of begging for votes from a 
sympathetic majority. Parity means that issues must be 
resolved by persuasion rather than pure pov/er or 
authority relationships. Moreover, parity is fair-- 
fair to the students and fair to the faculty. Any 
other ratio is not. 

Suppose that a matter comes before the UGC v/hich 
is of greater concern to the faculty than the students. 
It v/ill be referred to a committee on vihich faculty 
members are a majority and the repori: of the committee vill 
reflect faculty attitudes on the issue, tempered by the 
opinions of students and staff on the committee. When 
presented to the UGC for approval, it vtill represent 
faculty opinion on a faculty matter. For approval, the 
faculty \vill require the affirmative votes of only 6 
of the 55 staff and student representatives. A good • 
report v/ill get the required votes. Some of the matters 
that come before the UGC v/ill be chiefly student concerns. 
Students may similarly ue assurt;d that v/hen such matters 
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come up, the procedure and the outcome will reflect the 
attitudes of the student constituency. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the proposed govern- 
ance structure provides a unique opportunity for the Univer- 
sity community to embrace the democratic principles of 
shared authority in decision-making. This document viill 
establish the right of representation and the assurance that 
the voice of the community v/ill be reflected in University 
policy. 



A Statement Opposing th e _Proposal_of the Assem bly on 
Universi ty Governance 

The Assembly document would provide a form of goverVi- 
raent for our University that contains at least two flaws. 
The flaws have to do >^ith the relationship of the 
proposed University Governing Council (UGC) to the 
Chancellor and his administration and with the apportion- 
ment of the UGC. 

The UGC and the Chancellor: A Shift in Authori ty 
All authority within the University to make policy, 
hire and fire professors and staff, enter into contracts, 
borTo^f^ money, determine budgets, etc. is presently derived 
from the legal authority of the Board of Trustees to do 
these things. The Assembly document does not propose to 
change this arrangement. What the document does propo,^^, 
in effect, is that the Trustees will delegate their 
authority differently than they presently do-- it proposes 
a shift in penultimate authority* 
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Presently the Trustees delegate most of their 
responsii'ilities to the Chancellor of the University. 
He in turn delegates many responsibilities to Vice- 
Chancellors, Deans, Directors, and various committees and 
bodies within the University* In the present structure 
the University Senate is delegated ^^general supervision 
over all educational matters concerning the University 
as a \^hole^^ but this authority is subject to the concurr- 
ence of the Chancellor and the Board of Trustees (Art. VI 
Sec. T, By lavs of Syi^acuse Univerg * '^y ). The Assembly 
document vould have the Board of Trustees delegate pen- 
ultimate authority on most matters to the proposed UGC 
(the replacement for the Senate) rather than to the 
Chancellor. Rather than have a Senate that supervises 
educational matters subject to the Chancellor's direction, 
the Chancellor vjill administer matters subject to the 
direction of the UGC. 

This shift in delegated authority is most explicit 
in the proposed budgetary procedures. Though the document 
says that the Chancellor is responsible for submitting 
the budget to the Trustees, he must prepare the budget 
in close consultation vith the UGC committee and then 
submit it to the UGC for amendment and approval. If the 
UGC does not finish its work on the budget, the Chancellor 
is prohibited from submitting a budget to the Trustees 
that goes contrary to prior actions of the UGC (Sec. IV b 
of the Assembly document). 
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It is not clear to what degree the Assecilly docu- 
ment calls for a shift in other areas of responsibility 
than the budget. Clearly authority to set "policy" in 
all of the four main administrative areas is to be shift- 
ed to the UGC, subject only to the overrideable veto of 
the Chancellor and the ultimate authority of the Trustees. 
Another phrase specifies that the UGC is to "legislate 
on all matters concerning the University." This phrase 
can be construed as shifting to the UGC the penultimate 
authority of the Chancellor to appoint all officers and 
staff of the University and to supervise and manage the 
University's property. Whether this interpretation was 
intended is not clear. 

The objections to the shift of authority from 
Chancellor to UGC are many. They arise out of doubts as 
to whether a body consisting primarily of elected students 
and faculty can be expected to have or develop the 
expertise to successfully and efficiently fulfill their 
proposed role and whether the members of this body have 
the time to devote to such pressing and complicated matters, 
time which must be taken from their primary pursuits of 
learning, teaching* and researching. Also, since the 
members of the body are elected yearly^ it is doubtful that 
such a body is suited for setting and directing the 
implementation of long range policy. Anyone familiar with 
the Assemoly's own operations must have been struck with 
the fact that there is a great turnover in students and 
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regular faculty from year to year. Many of those 
that are available for duty one year are not avail- 
able the next. Students drop out, graduate, and trans- 
fer. Faculty members go on leave; or their research and 
teaching duties oblige them to curtail their availability 
for v;ork on administrative and governance committees. 
It is feared that too much responsiuility is placed on 
a body whose membership can only be expected to lack the 
experience, time, and persistent, long-term commitment 
to efficiently discharge its duties. 

The various roles that must be played in a university 
seem, by their very nature, to prevent everyone from 
playing an equal role in top-level policy-making and 
governance. A key to success for such institutions is 
unity and conf idence--an ending of fear and parochial 
separatism. We will have to trust our Chancellor, our 
faculty, our Deansi> and our students. While systematic 
procedures have to exist to remove administrators who do 
not deserve our trust, yet structures are of little 
importance without positive trust and faith. 

The Apporti on ment Within the UGC 
The Assembly document proposes that the UGC shall 
be comprised of 100 voting members (and a few ex officio 
members without vote). All voting members are elected. 
Of the voting members will be students, 45 will be 
faculty members (also eligible for these seats are admin- 
istrators who hold faculty rank) and 10 non- faculty staff 
members. 
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In discussing appropriate apportionments for bodies 
like the UGC, it should be kept in mind that a university 
is, unlike a nation or state, an institution whose purpose 
it is to foster a few specific activities. It is not an 
institution within whose framework all of the myriad act- 
ivities of human life are intended to flourish. It may 
enhance many activities, but it should do so by engaging 
in only a few, namely, the pursuit of knowledge and skills 
within the disciplines and the initiation of students 
into that pursuit. 

It is only reasonable that, other things being equal, 
the direction of an institution with specific goals 
should be predominately in the hands of those who are 
experienced in the pursuit of those goals. It is obvious 
that those most experienced in the pursuit of knowledge 
and skills within the disciplines are the faculty of the 
University, which includes, of course, most of the Univer- 
sity's deans, vice chancellors and its Chancellor. It 
is also the faculty that is most experienced in the 
initiation of others into the various pursuits that the 
University fosters. It should not be thought that the 
students, since they are being taught, are the experts 
on pedagogy. The faculty have experienced as students 
far more pedagogy than the average student > and have 
experienced pedagogy from the perspective of teachers. 

The Assembly document would have the governing body 
of the University constituted predominately (55 percent) 
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of persons without experience in the disciplines 
now in pedagogy, viz., the students and non-academic 
staff. This would be most likely to encumber and perhaps 
even seriously damage the successful governance of the 
University. The unfortunate precedent that v/ould be 
established in the composition of the UGC v/ould probably 
also be carried over into the restructuring of the 
colleges and schools which the document seems to be 
calling for in Sec. XVIII. Although the interest of 
the students should be one of the major considerations 
in determining University policy, this interest is not 
best served by providing the students with a role that 
is co-equal to the faculty's role in policy determination. 
The fact that students are conjerned about the signifi- 
cance of the University's contribution to society and to 
their own lives cannot outweit:h the fact that they for 
the most part have neither the time, expertise, experience, 
maturity, nor long-term commitment to tne University that 
would justify their playing the role that the Assembly 
document would give them. 

All of the above is consonant with maintaining that 
the students and non-academic staff of a university should 
participate in determining some features of university 
policy and tViat they should be consulted on many others. 
This participation and consultation should also be formal- 
ized in the governing structure of the University. More- 



over, the above is consonant \^ith maintaining that 
policy should be decided openly and explained and 
justified to those it affects* 
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